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Situations GManted. 


"I ‘O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 

and LIBRARIANS in the Country requiring an 
Assistant for a limited period, ora permanency. The Ad- 
vertiser, a married man, aged 30, is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMENT as above; could undertake the Management 
of a Business if required, having hitherto conducted one on 
his own account. London not objected to. 

“7Z. Z.”’ Post-office, Queen’s-road, Dalston, during this 
month, 





VOR SALE, or to LET 
the HOUSE, No. 12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. To 
Booksellers and Publishers, this situation, from its being in 
the midst of the London Trade, would be most desirable, 
while from its proximity to the Post-office and the City it 


would suit for any business. Possession can be given on the | 


25th of June next. 
For terms, &c. please apply on the premises. 





EVucation. 


HE RECTOR of a a small country village | 


in Hampshire, who is also a Fellow of a College in 
Oxford, having ONE PUPIL preparing for the University, 
wishes for ANOTHER about the same age, 16. He 
some peculiar advantage to offer to his pupil, which will be 
explained, and terms stated, on “yo to “M.A.” 
care of Mr. Westley, bookseller, 163, Strand. 


~ 
278 - Art.—sales by Auction, 


3 | of the Gods, an exquisite specimen of Rotenhaemer ; 
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the LEASE of | 


has | 


RIVATE TUITION on the CONTI- 


receiving six pupils, has TWO VACANCIES. The adver- 


of the continent, of very easy access from England. In ad- 


liberal treatment, careful superintendence, and sound reli- 

ious instruction. Most satisfactory testimonials and re- 

erences can be given. 

For full particulars address ‘‘ H. R.’’ care of Mr. C. Smith, 
__ Church Association, 36, Southampton- street, Strand. 


ASTINGS and ST. 





| ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, the rudiments 
of the mathematics, navigation, the elements of the French 
andthe Latin languages. Salary 90/. per annum, and his duties 
| will include the keeping the minute books and the accounts 
| of the Institution. He will be required to commence his 
| duties on the 17th of July. References and testimonials to 
be addressed to Mr. C. Duke, the Hon. Sec. High-street, 
Hastings, on or before Tuesday, June 20. ‘The second 
master is permitted to take boarders if he deems it desirable. 


Se 





of Paris.—By 
at their Great 


| Coll ection of Pictures of Monsieur Joinville, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
JUNE 24, at One precisely. j 
HE VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and French PICTURES 
formed with great taste by that well-known Collector, Mon- 
sieur Joinville, of Paris; comprising fine Altar Pieces, by 
| Murillo, Zurieran, Antolinez, Alonzo Cano, and Ribera; 
| Portraits by Velasquez; the Virgin and Child, by L. da 
| Vinci; a beautiful Cabinet Work of Wm. Mieris; the Feast 
Inte- 
| riors, by G. Dow and Schalken; some interesting Miniature 
Portra‘ts and capital works of 
Primaticcio Breughel 
Baroccio Pourbus 
Caracci Breemhorg 
Albano Van Balen 
S. Ferrato Teniers Rerkheyden Vallin 
Ribalta Apshoven  F. Hals Greuze 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had two days preceding. 


Rembrandt 
Eraesheck 
De Vries 
Van Goyen 


Poussin 
David 

‘ sili 
Largillieres 
Rigaud 





New Publicattons. 


Just published, 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. En- 
| riched with two Portraits. Edited by his Nephew, 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 28s, uniform with the Glasgow and Ame- 
rican editions of Dr, Channing’s Collected Works. 
London : John C hapman, 142, Strand. 


Just. published, 

HE POWERS and DUTIES of SPECIAL 
} CONSTABLES, with a Plan for their Organisation. 
| For the use of those officers. By EDWARD W. COX, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 6d. sewn, 9d. boards. A 
copy sent by return of post to any person enclosing nine 

postage stamps. 
Law Times Office, 29, 


Essex-street, Strand. 


os 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


aaa from SCHILLER 


UHLAND. 
By G. 


and 
C. SWAYNE, M.A. Fellow of C.C.C. Oxford. 
Oxford: Francis Macpherson. 


London: William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Cloth, price 4s. or Aa free, 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of 


T HE LOGIC. 
By the Rev. Dr, WHATELY, 


Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth Edition. 
It is expected that at this price a very large sale may 
| reasonably be depended on. The work is now brought 
| within the means of even the most humble aspirant in this 
ennobling study. 
E. Lumley, 
IRELAND.—NEW PUBLICATION. 

Now ready, in 3 volumes, 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
HE FORTUNE-TELLER’S INTRIGUE, 
or Life in Ireland before the Union: a Tale of Agra- 

rian Outrage. 

By THOMAS R. J. 
Formerly Editor of the Enniskillen Chroni 
Packet. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, 
W. 8S. Orr and Co, Strand. 


56, Chancery-lane. 


POLSON, 

‘le and Erne 
D’Olier-street, London : 
1848, 


NENT.—A married clergyman, of Eton and Oxford, | 
tiser holds a Government chaplaincy in an undisturbed part | 


dition to the usual course of study, all the advantages of a | 
continental education are offered, combined with kind and | 


MIRABEAU AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s. 

gp ARABEAT a Life History. In Four 
Books. 

*,* This Work has been long in preparation, and is the 
only succinct, complete, and authentic Life of Mirabeau yet 
published. It contains an ¢xamination into his supposed 
coubesdins with the father of the present Ex-King of the 
French, as well as a detailed and veracious statement of 
Mirabeau’s plans for saving the Monarchy. The Second 


| Volume will comprise a fall account of the most important 


LEONARD’S PRE- | 
} PARATORY SCHOOL.—WANTED, a SECOND | 

77 | MASTER, age between 25 and 40, capable of teaching read- 
| 


and many 


| 


Debates in the National Assembly, from its convocation till 
the death of Mirabeau. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London. 


TIVHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
The Dramatic 


June contains, among other articles: 
Works of Shirley ; Writings of Sir Kenelme Digby; Replies 
of Sir F. Madden and Mr. R. Taylor to Mr. Guest; 
Brougham Hall a Modern Antique ; Anecdotes of Ligonier’s 
Horse; The Old Style and the observance of Lent: Ancient 
English Poems, from a MS. belonging to J. W. Dod, esq. 
M.P. With an Engraving of a Ring of Pope Pius Il. 
Review of New Publications, Literary, Scientific, and Fine 
Arts Intelligence, and Osiruary, including Memoirs of the 
Bishop of Cork, John Quincy Adams, John Mudford, esq. 
other persons recently deceased.—Price 2s. 6d. 

Nich nt-street. 





Is and Son, 25, Parliam 
TO MEMBERS OF ART-U NIONS. 

Now publishing by subscription, in Parts, each containing 
Nine Steel Engravings, executed in the first style of Art, 
expressly for this publication, with Twenty- four Pages of 
Descriptive Letter-press, a New Work (royal 4to.), en- 


titled, 
JAYNE’S ROYAL DRESDEN GAL- 
LERY ;— Subjects selected from that renowned 

Gallery of old Masters. To each Subscriber will be pre- 
sented (gratis), a proof print of the celebrated Engraving of 
the Town and Castle of Heidelberg, engraved by ‘T. A. 
Prior, from a Painting by J. M. N. Turner, esq. R.A. 

Circulars, with terms of Subscription, &c. will be for- 
warded on application to W. Frencu, sole Agent, 344, 
Strand. Agents wanted. Apply as above (pre-paid), Pub- 
lished for the Proprietors. 


os — 
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08 rloth, 10 
"ON THE ‘THRESHOLD, 


A ST U MB LE 
A Story of the Day. 
By MARY MOLESWORTH. 
The Court-Martial.— Part II. The Police Court.— 
The Foreign Office.—Part1V. The House of Com- 


Part I. 
Part III. 
mons 

c harles Ollier, 18 and 19, S yuthampton- street, Strand. 

Now ready, Part V. of 
LAW DIGES’ I, a General Index to 

all the Law decided and enacted during the last half 
year, so arranged that every case, wherever reported, can be 
found by the Practitioner in the hurry of a Court, and he is 
thus enabled to discover in a moment the latest law on any 
subject in which he may be engaged. Edited by E. WISE, 
and D, T. EVANS, Esgqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. 
boards, 7s. sewn. Parts III. and 1V. commencing Vol. II. 
may still be had. 

N.B.—It is uniform in size and type with “‘ Harrison’s 
Digest.’? It will be sent by return of post, to any 
person transmitting postage stamps or a post-office order for 
the price. 


rINHE 


paid, 





Just gubiiel ied, . e 
rINHE CROWN AND GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY ACT, with Introduction, Copious Notes 

on the Construction of the various Clauses, and Index. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of 

** Cox’s Criminal Law Cases.”’ 

Price 2s. boards, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Also, just published, 

COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in the Su- 
perior Courts before all the Judges, at the Central Criminal 
Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. By Epwarp W. 
Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Part V. of Vol. II. price 

ll the preceding Parts may be had, price each, or the 
First Volume co mplete, price 32s. bound. 

N.B.—Either of the above works sent by return of post, 
paid, on transmission of the price in postage stamps, or by 
post-office order. 


Law Times Office, 29, 
Nee eee and MEDICAL GAL- 
A . 
Conducted by Mr. DAL BY, under the most distinguished 


VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
patronage, for the cure of all kin Nervous Complaints, 
including Deafness, Paralysis, Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so extene 
sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 


J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm, 


5s. 


5s. 


Essex-street, Strand. 
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The Quarterly Part of Tue Critic for Mid- | 
summer 1848 is now ready, price 2s. 6d. con- 
taining as much matter as four of the Quarteriy 
Reviews. In future, Parts of Tue Critic will 
be regularly published at Lady-day, Midsum- 
mer, Michaelmas, and Christmas, price only 
Half-a-crown each, and containing a complete 
record of the Literature, Art, and Science of 
the previous —- 








“In the best wee kly reviews the public do not expect t elaborate 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he get erally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once « week pe rmit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly public ations 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
+> —- 
BIOGRAPHY. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
With a Life and Notes. By RicHarp 
Lorp BraysrookeE. Vol. 1. London: 
Colburn. 

Wuen the Diary of SamMuet Pepys was 

first given to the public, the editor thought fit 

to exclude very nearly a third of it, omitting 
entries which he deemed trivial and uninterest- 
ing, but the absence of which was felt in the | 
want of completeness and continuity that adds | 
so much to the charm of a diary. So great 
was the popularity of this unique work that 
successive editions have been exhausted, and 
now that a new and cheaper one has been pro- 
jected by the enterprising publisher, Lord 

BRAYBROOKE has consented to restore the 

parts he had struck out, and so to give the 

diary in its entirety. 

And when the interest and value of this new 
matter are considered, we cannot but wonder 
by what rule of exclusion it could have been 
expunged. Much of it is at least as qu slnton 
entertaining, as characteristic, as any that was 
retained. Here, however, is the whole diary 
as it was left by the writer, and let us be thank- 
ful that we have it, late though it be 

The peculiarity of this Diary is its sincerity. 
Pepys confided to it his minutest thoughts 
and actions, with almost childiike simplicity. 
It is the most perfect history of a mind the 
world possesses, and almost supplies that 
which philosophers have asserted to be the 
desideratum of mental science, as it would be 
the most delightful book of reading in the 
world—the true history of the thoughts and 
deeds of one man, even if he had been but th 
humblest of his race. But it is a work wily 
to be described by extracts, and of these we 
shall make a considerable gleaning, as they 
offer themselves on casual turning of the 
leaves, without reference to order of time or 
continuity of subject, mingling domestic traits 
with public events, and quaint thoughts with 
sketches of his friends. 

It should be premised to those who may be 
unacquainted with his history, that SAMUEL 
Pepys was Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
reign of CHARLEs II. A considerable portion 
of the entries relate to his wife, to whom he| 
appears to have been much attached :— 


‘¢ August 18.—Towards Westminster by water. I 
landed my wife at Whitefriars, with 5/. to buy her 
a petticoat, and my father persuaded her to buy a 
inost fine cloth, of 26s. a yard, and a rich 
the petticoat will come to 5/.; but she, dk 


very innocently, 1 could not be angry.—19th 





Home to dinner, where my wife had on her new 
petticoat, that she bough 
deed, is a very fine cloth, and a fine lace; but that 
being of a light colour, and the lace all silver, it 
makes no great show.”’ 


yesterday, which, in- 


NOTICE. | 


**1660. Jan. 6. —T his 3 morning Me. Shepley and | 
I did eat our breakfast at Mrs. Harper’ 8, my brother 
John being with me, upon a cold turkey-pie and a| 
goose. At my office, where we paid money to the 
soldiers, till one o’clock; and I took my wife to my 
cosen, Thomas Pepys, and found them just sat down 
to dinner, which was very good—only the venison 
pasty was palpable mutton, which was not hand- 
some.”’ 

‘©8 May, 1661.—To-day J received a letter from 
my uncle, to beg an old fiddle of me, for Perkin the 
miller, whose mill the wind hath lately broke down, 
and now he hath nothing to live by, but fiddling, 
and he must needs have it against Whitsuntide, to 
play to the country girles ; but it vexed me to see 
how my uncle writes to me, as if he were not able 
to buy him one. But I intend to-morrow to send 
him one.’’ 

‘© 11 May, 1661.—To Gray’s Inn, and there to a 
barber’s, where I was trimmed, and had my haire 
cutt, in which I am lately become a little curious, 
finding that the length of it do become me very 
much.”’ 

‘© 4 May, 1662.—I walked with my wife to my 
brother Tom’s; our boy waiting on us with his 
sword, which this day he begins to wear, to outdo 
Sir W. Pen’s boy, who this day, and Sir W. Bat- 
ten’s, do begin to wear new liverys; but I do take 
mine to be the neatest of them all.’’ 

‘* 27 March, 1661.—To the Dolphin to a dinner 
of Mr. Harris’s, where Sir Williams both and my 
Lady Batten and her two daughters, and other 
company, where a great deal of mirth, and there 
staid till eleven o’clock at night; and in our mirth 
I sang and sometimes fiddled (there being a —_ 
of fiddlers there), and at last we fell to dancing, the 
first time that ever I did in my life, which T did 
—— to see myself to do, At last we made 

Ming¢ , Sir W. Batten’s bl anid —_ Jack, Sir W. 
Pen’s, "te ance, and it was strange how the first did 


dance, with a great deal of seeming skill.’’ 

This is an account of a visit to Chatham :— 

‘©9 April, 1661.—There was Mr. Hem 
his wife, a pretty woman, and speaks Latin; Mr. Allen 
and two daughters of his, both very tall, and the 
youngest very handsome, so much as I could not 
forbear to love her exceedingly, having, among 
other things, the best hand that ever 1 saw. The sale 
being done, the ladies and I, and Captain Pitt and 
Mr. Castle, took barge, and down we went to see 
the Sovereign, which we did, taking great pleasure 
therein, singing all the way ; and among other 
pleasures, I put my Lady [Batten], Mrs. Turner, 
Mrs. Hempson, and the two Misses Allens, into the 
linthorn, and I went in and kissed them, demand- 
ing as a fee due to a principal officer, with all 
which we were exceeding merry, and drunk some 
bottles of wine, and neat’s tongue, &c. We had a 
ine collacion, but I took little pleasure in that, for 
the illness of the musique and for the intentness of 
my mind upon Mrs. Rebecca Allen. After we had 
done eating, the ladies went out to dance, and 


son and 


| among the men we had I was forced to dance too, 
| and did make an ugly shift. 
very well, and seems the best humoured woman | §& 


Mrs. R. Allen danced 
that ever I saw. About nine o’clock Sir William 
and my lady went home, and we continued dancing 
an houre or two, and so broke up very pleasant and 
merry, and so walked home, I leading Mrs. Re- 
becca, who seemed, I know not why, in that and 
other things, to be desirous of my favours, and 
would in all things shew me respects. Going home 
she would needs have me sing, and I did pretty 
well, and was highly esteemed by them. So to 


Captain Allen’s, and there having no mind to leave | 


Mrs. Rebecca, I did what with talking and singing 
her father and I). 
till two o’clock in the morning, and was most ex- 
ceeding m th and I had the opportunity of kissing 
ca very often.”’ 

“5 June, 1661.—Sir W. Pen and I weut out with 
Sir R. Slingsby to bowles his alley, and there 
had good sport. I took my flageolette and playe 
upon the leads in the garden, where Sir W. Pen 
came out in his shirt into his leads, and there we 
staid talking and singing and drinking great areugha 





| of claret, and eating botargo and bread and butter | 


r} me exceedingly 


Mrs. Turner and I staid there | 


till twelve at night, it being moonshine; and so to- 
‘bed very nearly fuddled.’’ 

‘* 6th.—My head hath aked all night, and all this 
morning, with my last night’s debauch.”’ 

‘* 30 Aug. 1681.—My wife and I to Drury Lane 
to the French comedy, which was so ill done, and 
the scenes and company and everything else so 
nasty and out of order and poor, that I was sick all 
the while in my mind to be there. Here my wife 
met with a son of my Lord Somersett, whom she 
knew in France, a pretty gentleman, but I shewed 
him no great countenance, to avoyd further ac- 
quaintance. That done, there being nothing plea- 
sant but the foolery of the farce, we went home.”’ 

‘* 5 Sept. 1661.—To my uncle Fenner’s to dinner, 
in the way meeting a French footman with feathers, 
who was in quest of my wife, and spoke with her 
privately, but I could not tell what it was, only my 
wife promised to go to some place to-morrow morn- 
ing, which do trouble my mind how to know whither 
it was.”’ 


So it seems that he was rather jealous. 
Here are some household memoranda. 


‘¢ 26 November, 1660.—My father come and 
dined with me, who seems to take much pleasure to 
have a son that is neat in his house. I heard that 
Lady Batten had given my wife a visit (the first 
that ever she made her), which pleased me exceed- 
ingly.” 

‘© 1] December, 1660.—This morning observing 
some things to be laid up not as they should be by 
my girl, I took a broom and basted her till she 
cried extremely, which made me vexed; but before 
I went out I left her appeased.”’ 


12 sap 1660.—Home and to bed, reading my- 
self asleep, while the wench sat mending my breeches 
by my bedside,’ , 


18 June, 1662.—Af-er some merry discourse in 
the kitchen with my wife and maids, as I now-a- 
days often do (I being well pleased with both my 
maids), to be da,’ 

‘© 31 May, 1662.—Had Sarah to comb my head 
clean, which I found so foul with powdering and 
other troubles, that I am resolved to try how I can 
keep my head dry without powder ; and I did also 
in a sudden fit cut off all my beard, which I had 
been a great while bringing up, only that I may 
with my pumice-stone do my whole face as I now 
do my chin, and so save time, which I find a very 
easy way and gentile. She also washed my feet in 
a bath of hearbes, and so to bed.”’ 

Again— 

| Dec. 13.—With my wife to the painter’s, and 
| there she sat the first time to be drawn, while I all 
the while stood looking on a pretty lady’s picture, 
whose face did please me extremely. At last, he 
having done, I found that the dead colour of my 


| wife is good, above what I expected, which pleased 


‘* May 29.—I did give the midwife 10s. and the 
nurse 5s. and the maid of the house 2s. ; but foras- 
| much as I expected to give the name to the child, 
but did not, it being called John, I forbore then to 
give my plate, till another time, after a little more 
advice. Being done, we went to Mrs. Shipman’s, 
who is a great butter-woman, and I did see there 
| the most of milk and cream, and the cleanest that 
| ever I saw in my life. In our way, we had great 
sport to try who should drive fastest, Sir W. Bat- 
ten’s coach or Sir W. Penn’s chariot, they having 
four and we two horses, and we beat them. But 
it cost me the spoiling of my clothes and velvet coat 
with dirt. Being come home, I to bed, and give 
my breeches to be dried by the fire against to- 
morrow.” 


Here is an account of the escape of CHARLES 
the Seconp :— 
‘* May 


3.—Upon the q narter-d¢ ck, he (Charles 
IT.) fell into discourse © fhis escape from Worcester, 
where it made me ready to weep to hear the stories 
that he told of his difficulties that he had passed 
through, as his travelling four days and three nights 
on foot, every step up to his knees in dirt, with 
|nothing but a green coat, and a pair of country 
breeches on, and a pair of country shoes, that made 
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him so sore all over his feet, that he could scarce There are continual glimpses of the observ- 


stir. Yet he was forced to run away from a miller | ance of old customs, as the following of Valen- 


and other company that took them for rogues. His 
sitting at table at one place, where the master of the 


house, that had not seen him in eight years, did | 


know him, but kept it private; when, at the same 
table, there was one that had been of his own regi- 


| 


ment at Worcester, could not know him, but made | 


him drink the king’s health, and said that the king 
was at least four fingers higher than he. At another 
place, he was by some servants of the house made 
to drink, that they might know that he was not a 
Roundhead, which they swore he was. In another 
place, at his inn, the master of the house, as the 
king was standing with his hands upon the back of 
a chair by the fireside, kneeled down and kissed his 
hand privately, saying, that he would not ask him 
who he was, but bid God bless him whither he was 
going. Then the difficulties in getting a boat to get 
into France, where he was fain to plot with the 
master thereof, to keep his design from the foreman 
and a boy, which was all the ship’s company, and so 
get to Fécamp, in France.’’ 

‘* Jan. 24.—I took my wife to Mr. Fierce’s, she 
in her way being exceedingly troubled with a pair 
of new pattens, and I vexed to go so slow, it being 
late. We found Mrs. Carrick very fine, and one 
Mr. Lucy, who called one another husband and 
wife, and after dinner a great deal of mad stir. 
There was pulling off Mrs. Bride’s and Mr. Bride- 
groom’s ribbons, and a great deal of fooling among 
them, that I and my wife did not like.’’ 

“* Feb. 28.—Up in the morning, and had some 


red herrings to our breakfast, while my boot-heel | 


was a-mending, by the same token the boy left the 
hole as big as it was before. ; 

‘* April 23.—I had 40s. given me by Capt. 
Cowes, of the Paragon. In the evening, for the 
first time, extraordinary good sport among the 
seamen, after my lord had done playing at nine- 
pins. That being done, he fell to singing a song, 
to the tune of the ‘ Blacksmith.’ ”’ 


“* Oct. 27.—To church, my wife with me, whose | 
mourning is now grown so old that I am ashamed | 


to go church with her.’ 
‘* 29 Sept. 1661 (Lord’s Day).—What at dinner 
and supper I drink, I know not how, of my own 


accord, so much to me that I was even almost foxed, | 


and my head aked all night; so home and to bed, 
without prayers, which [ never did yet, since I come 
to the house of a Sunday night : I being now so out 
of order that I durst not read prayers, for fear of 
being perceived by my servants in what case 
was.”’ 

** 3 Feb. 1661-2.—I dined with Sir W. Batten, 
with many friends more, it being his wedding-day, 


and among other froliques, it being their third year, | 
. . 5 ’ ag | rest of the company got a coach by themselves ; 


they had three pyes, whereof the middlemost was 
made of an ovall form in an ovall hole within the 





| understand his error, and then all quiet. 
} much 


| Tower, and be received among such hi 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


| 


other two, which made much mirth, and was called | 


the middle piece; and above all the rest we had | 


great striving to steal a spoonful out of it; and I 
remember Mrs. Mills, the ministers wife, did steal 
one for me, and did give it me; and toend all, Mrs. 
Shippman did fill the pie full of white wine (it hold 
ing at least a pint and a half) and did drink it off 
for a health to Sir William and my lady—it being 
the greatest draught that ever I did sce a woman 
drink in my life.”’ 

**8 June, 1662 (Lord’s Day).—Home and observe 
my man Will to walk with his cloak flung over his 
shoulder, which, whether it was that he might not 
be seen to walk along with the footboy I know not, 
but I was vexed at it; and coming home, and after 
prayers, I did ask him where he learned that immo- 


tine’s day :— 


‘18 Feb. 1660-1.—In the afternoon,my wife and 
I, and Mrs. Martha Batten my Valentine, to the 
Exchange, and there upon a payre of embroydered 


| 
| Personal 


and six payre of plain white gloves I laid out 40s. | 
| upon her. 
‘24 Feb. 1660-1.—My Valentine had her fine | 


” 


gloves on at church that I did give her. 


How he confides even his sinful thoughts to | 
{here presented to the public, and afford a 


his diary appears from such notes as these :— 


‘*6 Aug. 1661.—To Baldwick [Baldock]. There 
lay and had a good supper by myself. The land- 
lady being a pretty woman, but I durst not take 
notice of her, her husband being there. 

‘*7 Aug. 1661.—At Hatfield, we bayted and 
walked into the great house through all the courts ; 
and I would fain have stolen a pretty dog that fol- 
lowed me, but I could not, which troubled me. 

‘*8 March, 1661.—<At noon, Sir William Batten, 
Colonel Slingsby and I by coach to the Tower, to 
Sir John Robinson’s to dinner ; where great good 
cheer. High company ; among others the Duchesse 
of Albemarle, who is ever a plain, homely dowdy. 
After dinner, to drink all the afternoon. Towards 
night the Duchesse and ladies went away. Then we 
set to it again till it was very late ; and at last come 
in Sir William Wall almost fuddled; and because I 
was set between him and another, only to keep 
them from talking and spoiling the company (as we 
did to others) he fell out with the of 
the Tower; but with much ado him 
I was 


a 
Lieutenant 
we made 


the 
. , 'h 33 

while Mr. Mount, my Lady Duchesse’s gentleman 
usher, stood waiting at table whom I ever thought 


into 


State 


} 


gh cou 


contented to ride in such 





aman so much above me in all respects: also to 
hear the discourse of so many high Cavaleers of 


things past. It was a great content and joy to 


” 
me. 


Here are symptoms of rising in the world: 


‘© 3 Nov. 1661.—At night my wife and I had a 
good supper by ourselves, of pullet hashed, which 
pleased me much to see my condition come to al- 
low ourselves a dish like that.’’ 


The following is a glimpse of the freedom of 
manners which then prevailed :— 


‘* May 14th.—The weather bad. We were sadly 
washed when we come near the shore, it being 
very hard to land there. The shore is so, all the 
country between that and the Hague, all sand. The 


Mr. Creed and I went in the fore-part of a coach, 
wherein were two very pretty ladies, very fashion- 
able, and with black patches, who very merrily sang 
all the way, and that very well, and were very free 
to kiss two blades that were with them.’’ 

‘¢ April 23.—I took my wife and Mrs. Frankleyn 


|a pleasing one. 


Ne oon 
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Recollections of the late 
O’Connell. By W. J. O’N. Daunr. 
vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Daunt, who was one of O’COoNNELL’s 

most intimate associates in private life as in 

political enterprise, has collected in these 
volumes all that his memory could supply or 
friends furnish, of anecdote and gossip relating 
to the Liberator; and having, with the help of 
some allowable tintings of the imagination, 
“worked them up” for publication, they are 


tolerably perfect picture of the man, in his 
public and private relations, and upon the whole 
From the nature of such a 


| work, it can be best noticed in a record of con- 


temporary literature by extracts,—and, indeed, 
only so. 

‘ o’CONNELL ON ‘‘ yuNIUS.”’ 

‘(It is my decided opinion,”’ said O’Connell, 
‘¢ that Edmund Burke was the author of the ‘ Let- 
ters of Junius.’ There many considerations 
which compel me to form thatopinion. Burke was 
the only man who made that figure in the world 
that the author of Junius must have made, if en- 
gaged in public life; and the entire of Junius’s let- 
ters evinces that close acquaintance with the springs 
of political machinery, which no man could possess, 
unless actively engaged in politics. Again—Burke 
fond of chemical now, chemical 
similes are frequent in Junius. Again — Burke 
was an [rishman; now, Junius speaking of the 
government of Ireland, twice calls it ‘‘ the Castle ;”’ 
a familiar phrase amongst Irish politicians, but 
one which an Englishman in those days never would 
haye used. Again—Burke had thi 
writing, that he often wrote many 
taking the pen from paper. 
peculiarity existed in the manuscripts of Junius, 
although they were written in a feigned hand. Again 
—it may be said that the style is not Burke’s. In 
reply, I would say that Burke was master of many 
His work on natural society, in imitation of 
Lord Bolingbroke, is as different in point of style 
from his work on the French Revolution, as both 
are from the ‘ Letters of Junius.” Again—Junius 
speaks of the king’s insanity as a divine visitation ; 
Burke said the very same thing in the House of 
Commons. Again—had any one of the other men, 
to whom the letters are with any show of probability 
ascribed, been really the author, such author would 
have had no reason for disowning the book or re- 
maining incognito. Any one of them but Burke 
would have claimed the authorship as fame—and 
proud fame. But Burke had a very cogent reason 
for remaining incognito. In claiming Junius, he 
would have claimed his own comdemnation and dis- 


are 


was similes ; 


s peculiarity in 





words without 


tl The very same 


the 


styles. 


| honour—for Burke died a pensioner. Burke, more- 


to Axe-yard, in which, at the further end, there were | 


three great bonfires, and a great many gallants, 
men and women; and they laid hold of us, and 


would have us drink the king’s health upon our 


| knees, kneeling upon a faggot, which we all did, 


| they drinking to us one after another, which we 
thought a strange frolique ; but these gallants con- 
tinued there a great while, and I wondered to see 

| how the ladies did tipple.’ 

‘¢ May 30.—I did eat a dish of mackarel, newly 

| catched, for my breakfast. All this morning mak- 

| ing up my accounts, in which I counted that I had 


dest garb; and he answered me, that it was not im-| made myself now worth about 80/. at which my 
modest, or some such slight answer, at which I did| heart was glad, and blessed God.—31st. Captain 
give him two boxes on the eares, which I never did Sparling, of the Assistance, brought me a pair of 


before.’’ 


} 3 
‘* 23 May, 1661.—To the Rhenish Wine House, | pleased with. 
and there Mr. Jonas Moore, the mathematician to | 


us, and there he did by discourse make us fully 
believe that England and France were once the same 
continent, by very good arguments, and spoke very 


many things not so much to prove the Scripture 


} 


false, as that the time therein is not well computed | 
| 


nor understood.’’ 


over, was the only pensioner who had the command- 
ing talent displayed in the writings of Junius. Now, 
when I lay all these considerations together, and 
especially when I reflect that a cogent reason exists 
for Burke’s silence as to his own authorship, I con- 
fess I think I have got a presumptive proof of the 


- 
| very strongest nature that Burke was the writer. 


JURORS. 


LIMERICK GRAND 


If the following anecdote be characteristic of the 


| habits of the Limerick gentry at a former period, it 


| silk stockings, of a light blue, which I was much | 


This day the month ends, I in very 
good health, and all the world in a merry mood, 
because of the king’s coming.’”’ 


Here we pause fur the present, and we shall 


probably return for another gathering. 


S 








must be admitted that they stood much in ne 
the temperance reformation. Standish O’Grady 


| (afterwards Lord Guillamore) asked O'Connell to 


accompany him to the play one evening, during the 
Limerick assizes in 1812. O’Connell declined, 
observing that the Limerick grand jurors were not 
the pleasantest folk in the world to meet after 
dinner. O’Grady went, but very soon returned. 
‘‘ Dan,’”’ said he, ‘‘ you were quite right. I had 
not been five minutes in the box, when some ten or 
a dozen noisy gentlemen came into it. It was 
small and crowded; and as I observed that one of 
the party had his head quite close to a peg on 
which I had hung my hat, I said, very politely, ‘I 
hope, Sir, my hat does not incommode yon; if 
| does, pray allow me to remove “” Faith,” 
| said he, ‘* you may be sure it does not incommode 
| me! for if it did, d—n me, but I'd have kicked it 
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out of the box, 


necessity of such a vigorous measure, I quietly put 
my hat on, and took myself off.” 


0’CONNELL ON O'CONNOR. 


Mr. O’Connell often spoke of Feargus O’Connor’s | 


abilities with considerable admiration. ‘‘ In ad- 
dressing the populace,’’ said he, ‘‘ Feargus is irre- 
sistible. He has great declamatory powers; but he 
is wholly destitute of logical ability. He declaims 
admirably ; but he would not do for debate. He 
has vast energy (he has taken that leaf out of my 
book), and energy always tells well in a speaker, 
especially a popular speaker.’’ On being asked 
whether Feargus or some Chartist leader named 
Taylor was the abler man, he said, ‘‘ Pshaw! don’t 
compare them. Feargus has done things. What 
has Taylor done?’’ But his admiration of Feargus 
did not extend to his writings. On taking up the 
Northern Star, he said, ‘‘ Come, let us see what 
poor Balderdash has got to say for himself this 
week. Upon my word, this Northern Star is a 
perfectly unique affair. Look where you will—edi- 
torial articles, correspondence, reports of speeches 
—it is all praise of Feargus! praise of Feargus! 
praise of Feargus! Well, the notion of a fellow 
setting up a newspaper to praise himself is some- 
thing new at any rate. The paper is, in this re- 
spect, quite a literary curiosity !”’ 
A LAWYER’S TALE. 

O’Connell then mentioned a case in which he 
was professionally engaged—an action instituted by 
a Miss Fitzgerald against a Parson Hawkesworth 
for a breach of promise of marriage. ‘‘ Hawkes- 
worth,”’ said he, ‘‘ had certainly engaged the lady’s 
affections very much. 
enough to engage her ambition. 
preacher—had been selected to preach before the 
Lord Lieutenant—bis name occasionally got into 
the newspapers, which then was not often the case 


with private persons; and no doubt this notoriety | 


had its weight in the lady’s calculations. Things 
are changed in this respect, my dear Tom,”’ he said, 


addressing Steele, who was in the carriage with us; | 


‘now the difficulty is for some people to keep out 
of the newspapers! If I, for example, go to see 
the Belleisle frigate, next morning it’s all in print ! 


and who were along with me, and how he were re- | 


ceived on board, just as if we were princes. But to 
return to Hawkesworth. The correspondence read 
upon the trial was comical enough. The lady, it 
appeared, had at one period doubted his fidelity ; 
whereupon the parson writes to reassure her in 
these words: ‘‘ Don’t believe any one who says 1’Il 


jilt you! They lie who say so; and I pray that all | 


such liars may be condemned to an eternity of 
itching without the benefit of scratching.’”’ Three 
thousand pounds’ damages were given against him. | 


and yourself after it!’ So, lest | found Fox at dinner. Fox rose as the Pr en- | 
the worthy juror should change his mind as to the | tered, and said that he had but one course consist- | 


He had acquired fame | 
He was a crack- | 


| ent with his hospitable duty as an English gentle- 
man, and that was to admit him. 
AN IRISH INVITATION. 

O’Connell said he had known a county Sligo 
man, named Flanagan, who had made some noise 
by detecting a number of forged names to an anti- 
catholic petition. He invited Burdett and 
Brougham to dine with him at the Thatched House 
tavern. They had an excellent dinner ; but Flana- 
gan, when they had dined, recollected that he had 
no money; and left the room to offer his silver 
watch in pledge at the bar. ‘If the fellow had 
not offered any pledge,’’ said O'Connell, ‘* but had 
merely promised to call on the morrow, he might, 
probably, have got credit till the next day, in con- 
sideration of the company with whom he was seen, 
But the silver watch was an evidence of vulgar 
poverty, and credit was of course refused. Bur- 
dett and Brougham overheard the wrangle at the 
| bar, and on learning its cause, paid thirty shillings 
each for their dinners—a process which neither of 
them liked !’’ 


| 
| 


SERJEANT MURPHY. 


Serjeant Murphy, then member for Cork city, 
having deprecated the repeal movement, and at the 
same time admitted that neither Whigs nor Tories 
| were likely to befriend us, O’Connell said, ‘‘ The 
worthy Serjeant tells you to do nothing for your- 
selves, although he admits that the Whigs will do 
nothing for you, and the Tories will do nothing for 
you! I suppose that he imagines that these two 
negatives will produce an affirmative, so as to su- 
persede the necessity of your exertions in your own 
behalf.’’ 





O'CONNELL ON PEEL. 

Fitz Patrick one day expressed his hope that Sir 
Robert Peel would correct the evils of Irish land- 
lordism ; as he had shewn, in a recent speech, that 
he saw and understood the tyrannical game the 
Irish landlords played against the people. 
| thing that puts me in a passion,’’ said O’Connell, 
| is, any body’s supposing that Peel means to do what 
he says. Peel is the merest man of words that the 
world ever produced.”’ 

O'CONNELL AT GRAY’S INN. 

O’Connell reverted to the period when he was 
attending his Terms at Gray’s Inn. He said he 
used constantly then to amuse himself boating on 
the Thames; so constantly, that the waterman’s 
fare made inconvenient inroads on his purse. He 
pointed out to me a court on the north side of 
Coventry-street, in which he had lodged in 1794. 

‘‘T then lived in that cul-de-sac,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
had excellent accommodation there.’’ Passing one 
day through Coventry-street, he stopped opposite a 


fishmonger’s shop, saying, ‘‘ That shop is in pre- | 


“The | 


He was unable to pay, and decamped to America| cisely the same state in which I remember it when 
upon a preaching speculation which proved unsuc- | 1 was at Gray’s Inn, nearly fifty years ago—the 


on en- | The Life of Robert, First Lord Clive. By the 


Rev. G. R. Gueic, M.A. Chaplain-General 
to the Forces, &e. &c. London: Murray. 
1845. 

| [SECOND NOTICE.] 

'Ciive seems to have been disappointed that 
an Irish peerage only was offered to him. His 
| influence in the House of Commons, however, 
}was considerable, having surrounded himself 
there with a phalanx of friends who, owing 
their seats to him, were devoted to his interest. 
A charming picture is afforded us of the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons in those 
days, in the conduct of the representatives of 
| the nation, as well as of those still more ele- 
| vated personages to whose guidance was com- 
mitted the helm of the State. Cxiive thus 
writes :—‘‘ There is to be a most violent com- 
bat at the meeting of Parliament, whether 
Bure or NEWCASTLE is to govern the king- 
dom; and the times are so critical that every 
member has an opportunity of fixing a price 
upon his services. I still continue to be one 
of those unfashionable kind of people who 
think very highly of independency, and to 
bless my stars, indulgent fortune has enabled 
me to act according to my conscience.” 
CLIVE appears ever to have been incorruptible 
himself, though he did not scruple to practise 
the arts of corruption on others, seemingly 
|without detriment to his conscience—thus 
| making rather a curious ‘distinction in morals. 
| According to the above, however, conscience 
;}was a luxury in which the rich only could 
| afford to indulge. 

The same scenes of bribery and corruption 
were repeated at the India House. A spirit of 
enmity had arisen there against CLive on the 
part of Mr. Lawrence SuLIVAN—a leading 
member of the court of directors. This gen- 
tleman is described as “aman of undeniable 
talent, and of clear, though somewhat limited, 
views, but of a disposition so peculiar, that he 
could not bear to be either thwarted in his 
purposes, or helped to the accomplishment of 
them by any hand but his own.” Jealousy of 
the influence likely to be exercised by Lord 
CLIVE seems to have been Mr. SULIVAN’s 
principal motive of opposition. He thwarted 
the wishes of the former by every means in his 
power, and opposed all his views. At first 
| Lord Ciive seemed unconscious of his en- 
mity ; but suspicion once aroused, soon led to 
the most violent indignation and the most 
| determined hostility. 





| It was clear to him (Lord Clive) either that he 
| himself must cease to have weight in the councils 
|of India, or that Mr. Sulivan’s authority must be 


cessful. He came back to Ireland, and—married 
the prosecutrix. | 


Here is, if it be true, a remarkable anec- 
dote of 


FOX AND THE PRINCE. 


I believe that there never was a greater scoundrel 
than George the Fourth. To his other evil quali- 
ties he added a perfect disregard of truth. During 
his connection with Mrs. Fitzherbert, Charles 
James Fox dined with him one day in that lady’s 
company. After dinner Mrs. Fitzherbert said, 
‘* By-the-by, Mr. Fox, I had almost forgotten to 
ask you, what you did say about me in the House | 
of Commons the other night? The newspapers 
misrepresent so very strangely, that one cannot 
depend onthem. You were made to say, that the 
Prince authorised you to deny his marriage with 
me !’’—the Prince made monitory grimaces at Fox, 
and immediately said, ‘‘ Upon my honour, my dear, 
I never authorised him to deny it.’’—‘* Upon my 
honour, sir, you did, said Fox, rising from table ; 
‘*T had always thought your father the greatest liar 
in England, but now I see that youare.’’ Fox 
would not associate with the Prince for some years, | 
until one day that he walked in, unannounced, and 


| 


opciones » the same frontage ; I believe, | absolutely struck down. He determined to aim at 
pais the latter alternative. With this view he set him- 
EPISCOPAL GOOD NATURE, self, at the election of 1763, to resist the return of 

Speaking of the Established Church in Treland, | that gentleman to the directory. He left no means 
and the contrast between its past and present mi- | untried to effect his object. He purchased 100,000/. 
nisters, he related an incident illustrative of Epis-| worth of stock, and dividing it among his friends 
copal ‘‘ good nature.’”” A Mr. Barry, brother of | upon whom he could rely into 500/. shares, he 
Lord Barrymore, had, in the course of the last |commanded such a retinue of voters as had never 
century, been desirous to qualify himself, by tak- | before followed one man to the India House. All 
ing orders for the enjoyment of an excellent living | on whom he had, or was believed to have, a claim, 
in the gift of his lordship. The bishop to whom | were solicited to go with him likewise; and at the 
he applied for ordination had expressed some fears|show of hands the majority in his favour was 
that Barry’s theological knowledge was not suffi-| prodigious. * * * If gigantic exertions, and 
cient for the ordinary duties of the pulpit, and | the risk of much pecuniary loss, deserved to secure 
recommended further study to the postulant. Not|a victory of this sort, Clive ought clearly to have 
long afterwards, Barry was ordained, and appointed | come off a conqueror. He availed himself to the 
to the living. A friend who knew him intimately, | utmost of the iniquitous law which sanctioned—or 
asked how he had contrived to get over his exami-| rather, of the absence of the law which ought to 
nation? ‘‘ Oh, very well indeed,” replied the Re- | have prevented—the creation of fictitious votes. Of 
verend Mr. Barry. ‘‘ The bishop was very good- | the two hundred proprietors, who had each his 
natured, and did not puzzle me with many ques- | 500/. stock, probably one hundred and ninety-nine 
tions.’’ ‘* But what did he ask you?’’ inquired | were pledged, as soon as the contest was over, to 
the other. ‘‘ Why, he asked me who was the great | restore their qualifications to him from whom they 


| Mediator between God and man, and I made ajhad borrowed them. But Clive’s opponents were 


rough guess, and said it was the Archbishop of Can- | neither less diligent nor more scrupulous than he; 
terbury.”’ and above all, there was the rest of the ballot-box 
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to be sustained. It decided against Clive, and he| this time still engaged in the hostilities with 
was soon made to feel that not to prevail was to 
expose himself to trouble and mortification. 'sacre of Patna. Having met with repeated 


But Curve’s day of triumph was not far checks, he at last opened a communication 


distant. The affairs of the Company in India 
had, during the absence of the presiding genius, | 
got into a state of the utmost misrule and con- | 1 c wabslers ‘ oe 
fusion; the most alarming symptom of which | “C#tvz’s policy,” says Mr. Gueie, “like that 
was a complete cessation of means with which | of every other Englishman who has much dis- 
to pay the dividends. It is in great emergen- tinguished himself in the field, was pacific. 
cies that merit of every description receives the | He knew what war was, and could not desire, 
most sincere acknowledgment, and the estima- | X¢ept in the last extremity, to incur its hazards 
tion in which the talents and services of any | and force on its innumerable evils.” He there- 
individual are held, is the most truly ascer- | fore authorised General Carnac to encourage 
tained. When life or property are endangered, the vizier’s amicable disposition, and promised 
-all petty rivalry and jealousy give way to the | to come himself to assist at the formation of a 
desire of safety. In the present case, the pro- | PeTmanent treaty. Ere, however, he joined 
prietors were unanimously of opinion, that CARNAC at Benares, he completed the arrange- 
Cuive alone would rescue them from the ruin | ™ent of an important affair with the Nabob 
impending. He was entreated to return to NuJeEEM-uD-DowLaH at Moorshedabad, by 
India, not with the limited commission with | Which means he secured to the 
which he had formerly been entrusted, but | ¢X¢rcise of the whole executive power of the 
vested with the plenary powers of Governor- territory—thus reducing the condition of the 
neral and Commander-in-Chief over the | Nabob to that of a mere shadow of authority, 
whole of the Company’s possessions in the whilst all the real power was transferred to the 
Zast. Curve, however, declined accepting the hands of the European strangers. That CLive 
appointment, except on condition that Mr. found little difficulty in persuading the pusil- 
SULIVAN was deposed from the office of chair- | lanimous NuJEEM-UD-DowLAuH to consent to 
man of the Court of Directors, as he could not, this arrangement, a handsome pension to him- 
he said, exert himself effectually to the Com- self being included in it, is apparent from the 
pany’s benefit, if his measures were liable to be | Manner in which he received the proposal for 
thwarted and opposed at home by the influence | the projected change. Cutve says, 
of an enemy. 
CLIvE gained his point, although not so 
easily as he had hoped, and his friends con- | 
trived to exclude his adversary from the chair, | 
during his administration in Bengal. Ere he 
left England, he also disengaged himself from 
all political connection with the parties in Par- 
liament, desiring, however, the seven members 
whom he returned, to vote on all subjects as 
he himself would have done—that was for Mr. 
GRENVILLE, for whom he always entertained 
the highest personal regard. Leaving Lady 
CLIVE to superintend the management of his 
affairs, and the education of his children, he 
embarked on the 4th of June, 1764, and did 
not reach Calcutta until the 3rd of the May 
following. On the afternoon of the very day 
of his arrival, the indefatigable governor set to 
work to study the minutes of Council. 


peace,—a desire which, it is supposed, the 
tidings of Cuive’s return had not weakened. 





leaving me was, ‘‘ Thank God, I shall now have as 
many dancing-girls as I please.”’ 

So far all was well. But Cuivre had not yet 
attained the full measure of his hopes. This 
remained to be gained by the treaties shortly 
after concluded with the Vizier Susanu-v- 
| DowLau, at Benares, and with Shah ALuM 
/in person at Allahabad the succeeding month, 
August, 1765. After having satisfied the de- 
mands of the Emperor with something less 
than he had at first required, Lord Ciive 
obtained on the part of the East-India Com- 
pany a formal establishment, by firmans or 
deeds, of their right to the lands assigned them 
by the Nabob of the Carnatic, and of the pro- 
prietary of the Northern Circars, with other 


the English which had ensued upon the mas- | 


with General Carnac, professing a desire for | 


English the | 


| by solemn oaths, but each individual gave a 

He received the proposal of having a sum of | bond of 500/. to another as security for its 
money for himself and household at his will with | performance. : 
infinite pleasure, and the only remark he made upon | to this mutiny, if indeed they were not actively 
}concerned in it; among these Sir Robert 





advantageous terms. But the most important 
article was that which conferred the Nizamut of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa upon NUJEEM-UD- | 
DowLauH, and. upon the Company, the Dewan- | 
nee of the same provinces. ‘The dewannee, it | 
appears, included the right of collecting and | 
managing the revenue; in short an absolute | 
power over the whole financial department; | 
while the nizamut conferred the power of the 
administration of the civil and criminal law, 
with the privilege of military rule. These last, 
it must be borne in mind, had already, by a 
previous treaty with the Nabob, been secured | 
to the English, who now by these means 
united in themselves the whole sovereign au- 
thority. 

Having effected what may almost be termed 
a thorough reform in the civil affairs of his 
government, Lord Cuive next turned his at- | 
tention to the military department, in which an | 
equal number of abuses were found to exist. | 
With pay so small that it was impossible they | 
could, without other means, maintain a re- | 
spectable station in society, the officers of the | 
East-India Company’s army were almost en-| 
tirely thrown upon their own resources for a 
subsistence. As a remedy for the incompe- | 
tence of their pay, they were allowed by the 
authorities in Leadenhall-street the privilege of 
private trade. In time of peace, as far as| 


Lord Cutve’s career as a statesman was not 
less admirable than his career as a soldier. 
His comprehensive grasp of mind, his wonder- 
ful power of grappling with practical difficulties, 
his energy, his promptitude, his indomitable | 
resolution, his perfect knowledge of the affairs 
of the country, and the character of the peo- | 
ple with whom he had to deal, exactly adapted 
him for the situation he had been appointed to 
fill. Impatient of the necessary slowness of 
constitutional changes and ameliorations, he 
was the very man to carry through a reform 
with a high hand. 

He had not been two months at Calcutta ere 
order began to evolve from chaos, the machine 
of government began to work once more with 
freedom, and the worst abuses, such as the 
practice of receiving bribes, the pernicious 
system of private trade, and the tyranny prac- 
tised by the European adventurers, who had 
spread themselves over the interior of the 
country, were effectually repressed. Having 
now, in a measure, completed what may be 
styled the internal arrangements of his govern- 
ment, CiIveE turned his attention to the posi- 
tion of the British settlements and possessions, 
with regard to the native powers, in order that 
it might be established upon a more secure and 
intelligible basis. 

The vizier of Shah Aum, the representative 
of the power of the Mogul Emperor, was at 














But in time of war, 
in order to make amends for the failure of this 
resource, a field-allowance was necessary, which 
was issued under the name of batta. 

Meer Jarrier, at the time of the con- 
spiracy against SuraJ-u-DowLau, in order to 
|secure the more hearty co-operation of the 
| English, had doubled this allowance—a pre- 
cedent which every succeeding Nabol had 
| found it advisable to follow. The payment of 

the troops being, however, transferred to the 
| Company’s service, a strict injunction had been 
|received from the Court of Directors, some 
|time prior to the arrival of Lord Cuive, to 
| Stop the issue of double batta. By his prede- 
|cessors in office the command had been ne4 
| glected, but the present Governor, made of dif- 
| ferent metal, no sooner beheld his civil regula- 
tions in force, than he set vigorously to work 
to repair this abuse. With some slight miti- 
|gation in favour of those engaged on more 
| difficult service, an order was given for the 
| restriction of the issue of batta within the letter 
| of the regulation. 
| A frightful, but for the present secret, 
| mutiny among the officers was the consequence. 
It was agreed that on a given day (the Ist of 
| June, 1766) they should all resign their com- 
missions and refuse to receive them back, ex- 
| cept on condition of the restoration of double 
|batta. Not only was this engagement ratified 


|answered well enough. 


| 


Many high in rank were privy 


FLETCHER, a distinguished officer, who was 
afterwards brought to trial, and dismissed the 
service for his share in these transactions. 

The plans of the mutineers were advancing 
towards maturity, when intelligence was re- 
ceived of the advance of 50,000 or 60,000 
Mahrattas. ‘These were expected to be in the 
field by the beginning of June, and the first of 
that month was chosen for the consummation of 
their project. But certain disclosures which 
had been made, although not to such an ex- 
tent as to have greatly alarmed either Lord 
Cuive or the conspirators, determined the 
latter not to defer the execution of their scheme 
beyond the Ist of May. C.ive’s attention 
was, however, fully awakened to the imminence 
of the danger by means of a letter received by 


lan officer of his staff, and submitted»by the 


latter to his notice. This letter contained an 
account of the design in progress, and re- 
quested the person addressed to add his own 
name to the list of recusants, and to endeavour 
to obtain a similar pledge from others. ‘The 
Governor was now fully alive to the hazardous 
posture of affairs, but his was one of those 
master minds, whose courage and resources 
rise with the occasion,—the principal difference 
between a weak character and a strong one 
consisting in this, that whereas the faculties of 
the one are paralysed by fear and self-distrust, 
the parents of indicision and inertness, those of 
the other seem sharpened, and, as it were, ex- 
panded to meet the magnitude of the crisis. 
Orders were given to send to Madras for as 
many officers and volunteers as could be 
spared; Sir Roperr Barker and Colonel 
Smiru, in both of whom Cuitve reposed great 
confidence, were recommended to break the 
refractory spirit of the mutineers, at all hazards ; 
and the Governor himself repaired in person to 
Monghir, where affairs were most threatening. 
By dint of these energetic measures, by repre- 
sentations to the mutineers of the folly and 
criminality of their conduct, of his own desire 
to do them justice, reminding them of the 


concerned the prosperity of individuals, this | personal sacrifices he had already made for 
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them, and by tempering severity with kindness, | CLive had been all his life, with intervals, a| Accordingly there is no end to the frightful and 


he finally succeeded in repressing this rebellious 
outburst, and confirming the establishment of 
his reformatory regulations—a task, the more 
difficult, that the civil servants of the Company 
had caught the spirit of disaffection. 

Having thus restored order in every depart- 
ment of his government, Lord Ciive, whose | 
health rendered such a step necessary, quitted | 
India in January 1767, and arrived at Ports- 
mouth in the July following. It was his last | 
sojourn in the land of his fame. 


‘¢‘ From Clive’s first visit to India,’’ writes Mr. | 
Macaulay with perfect truth, ‘‘ dates the renown of 
the English arms in the East; from his second | 
visit to India dates the political ascendancy of the | 
English in that country; from his third visit to 
India dates the purity of the administration of our | 
Eastern Empire.’’ 

Lord Cuiive’s reception at home seems at 
first to have been all he could have desired ; | 
but ere long his old enemies at the India House, 
together with a considerable accession of new 
ones—malcontents for the most part, created | 
by the rigour of his administration—began to 
cause him no little annoyance. Lord Ciive 
is only another proof, added to the many we 
already possess, that ingratitude is generally 
the meed of those who have rendered great 
public services—particularly services such as 
those of the remarkable man whose career we 
have been endeavouring slightly to indicate. 
The ingratitude to which we refer was not, 
however, on the part of the Government, 
but on the part of that body who had in 
a peculiar sense reaped the benefit of his ser- 
vices. In all contests with his enemies at home, 
as with his enemies abroad, Cuivre, however, 
came off triumphant; and when in 1772, the 
last year of his life, they were the means of 
preferring against him in Parliament charges 
of the most serious nature, he was able com- 
pletely to disprove them, or to justify his con- 
duct in such a manner that, admitting the truth 
of several of the statements, the final. judgment 
of the House was, that “‘ Ropert, Lord Ciive, 
did at the same time render great and merito- 
rious services to his country.” 

Lord Cuive had now reached the pinnacle 
of human greatness. Fame, glory, wealth, 
almost boundless, were his. Of a munificent 
disposition, he heaped benefits upon his rela- 
tions and friends, and indulged himself in every 
species of luxury and pomp, for which he seems 
to have had a natural taste. He had attained 
the summit of worldly prosperity; and the 
last awful act of his successful career would 
seem to say he had found the prospect one of 
intolerable dreariness. ‘To be able to aspire, to 
have field for our faculties and desires, is an 
essential condition of human happiness. Sa- 
tiety—one of the worst diseases of the soul, | 
perhaps equalling despair in its misery, and 
though proceeding from an opposite cause, | 
akin to it in nature—is the fate of him who | 
having attained every outward object of pro- 
sperity, has not found the grand object of life 
in the inexhaustible labour of cultivating the 
intellect and affections, with another and more 
durable aim than wordly advantage. Such, | 
according to Mr. GLEIG, seems to have been 
the fate of Lord Cuivre :— 


But I cannot succeed in bringing home to him a| 


| produce the fearful catastrophe which is thus 


prey to melancholy and ill health. How much 
these were caused by physical disease, and 
how much by an ill-regulated mind, it is im- 
possible to determine. Doubtless these two 
causes acted and reacted upon each other to 


related :— 


A female friend, it appears, was on a visit to his 
house. He had suffered extremely throughout the 
whole of the 21st of November, and was driven 
more than was usual with him to seek relief in 
strong doses of landanum. The same process con- 
tinued during the early part of the 22nd, but that 
his reason was not clouded, nor his self-posses- 
sion taken away, the following fact seems to prove. 
About noon on the 22nd, or a little later, the lady | 





incredible tales of atrocities committed in distant 
lands which soon began to circulate concerning 
Clive. Not the aristocracy alone, but all classes of 
people drank them in; and to such a height was 
the prejudice carried, that the very helpers in his 


| own stables, and the labouring people who worked 


in his houses and farms, came at last to look upon 
him with terror. Mr. Macaulay, quoting Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, tells us that Brown, the celebrated 
landscape-gardener of the day, whom ‘‘ Clive em- 
ployed to lay out his pleasure-grounds, was amazed 
to see in his house a chest which had been filled 
with gold from the treasury of Moorshedabad, and 
could not understand how the conscience of the ¢ri- 
minal could suffer him to sleep with such an objegti 
so near his bedchamber.’’ From the same autho- 
rity we learn that ‘‘ the peasantry of Surrey looked 


came into the room and said,—‘ Lord Cuive, I | with mysterious horror on the stately house which 
| 


| cannot find a good pen; will you be so good as to| Was now rising at Claremont, and whispered that 


make me one?”’ ‘** To be sure,”’ replied he, and | the great wicked lord had ordered the walls to be 


|taking a penknife from his waistcoat-pocket, he | made so thick in order to keep out the devil, who 


moved towards one of the windows, and mended | would one day carry him away bodily.” 
the pen. The lady received it back with thanks, | 


nd withdrew. a short time afterwards, a . . 
= - mes me. 14, | Many who have been the idols of the multitude. 
servant entering, found Lord Clive dead; and the 


. . a ’ 
instrument with which he had destroyed himself, | In estimating the moral worth of any smd 
proved, on examination, to be the same small | Character, it Is necessary to take into consi- 
knife with which he had mended his friend’s pen. | deration the standard of right and wrong which 
|has been the guide of his actions,—if indeed 
And thus died the great Lord CLtive. Whe- they have been guided by any such standard, 
ther his fellow-mortals be more inclined “ to|}and not ruled by mere motives of selfish 
blame or to pity,” matters not. The Judge! advantage. To have any standard of right and 


And yet was Lord Cuive a better man than 





before whom he shall stand is both just and | 
merciful. Let Him alone pronounce sen- 
tence. 

Mr, GuerG concludes his work by an able, 
concise, and, as it appears to us, just, résumé. | 
of the hero’s character. He thus indicates the | 
nature of his talents as a statesman. 


At the same time it would be unfair to deny that, 
if the philosophy of statesmanship be in any mea- 
sure based upon a knowledge of human nature, 
Clive in his own peculiar sphere of action had his 
share of such philosophy too. There never lived a 
European who more thoroughly mastered than he, 
all the artifices of oriental diplomacy. This it was 
which so eminently qualified him to govern where | 
the will of the ruler was law; for he permitted no 


| tyranny to be exercised except his own, and tyranny | 


on his part proved to be in the main only a stern | 
and uncompromising ministration of justice. The 
same turn of mind, however, rendered him inca- | 
pable of dealing with the passions and prejudices | 
of a free people. Whatever he sought to accom. | 
plish, he sought to accomplish by force; he had | 
neither the temper nor the talent that are needed to | 
battle with preconceived opinion, or to surmount | 





wrong, to be under the dominion of any moral 


|law to which it is necessary to make personal 
| sacrifices, is to have made some advance in the 
iscale of moral being. 


Theoretically, Lord 
Cuiive was far from being in advance of the 
morality of his times; but practically, he was 
a much more honest man than many of his 
contemporaries in public life. He had no better 


'motives than mere self-interest or personal 


aggrandisement. He was not without a con- 
science; but it appears to us that this conscience 
had not adopted as its law the only unerring 
and unwavering standard of right and wrong— 
the morality of Curist. 

Lord Curve was an able and an earnest, but 
not a high-principled or an amiable, man, 
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The History of the Popes, their Church and 
State, and especially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Leorotp Ranxe. Translated 
by E. Foster. Vols. II. and III. London : 


the obstacles of party. Accordingly his intrigues} Bohn. 

at the India-house were mere efforts to outbuy | THESE complete one of the most valuable and ac- 
his rivals, as on another field he would have ridden ceptable contributions to Mr. Bonn’s Standard 
them down, or swept them aside by the fire of his | Library. The history of Leorpotp RANKE sup- 
artillery. And in the House of Commons he never | Plied an Aiafus in European literature, and with 
became influential, because he could not bring | true German patience and elaboration he preferred 
himself to give and take, to yield a point, it may to labour for years and produce a work which should 
be of slight importance, in order to assure the ac- have an enduring reputation to the present profit 


complishment of a great end. 
We are told * 


Lord Clive’s personal appearance was not pre- 
possessing. To a countenance which was saved from 


vulgarity only by the expression of decision and | 


natural intelligence which pervaded it, he added a 
figure without symmetry or grace, which he ren- 
dered doubly conspicuous by the elaborate care with 
which it was his custom to adorn it. His social 
habits were hospitable and sumptuous in the ex- 


solitary act, I cannot succeed in these letters in treme. He loaded with presents all to whom he 
bringing home to hima single expression, which can | took a fancy, and kept open table both in London 
be so interpreted as to lead to the belief that there | and In the country. Yet he never succeeded in 
was any spring or motive within, apart from the achieving even a moderate share of popularity, and 
prospect of immediate advantage to his country, or | with a large acquaintance could boast but few 


| of a more hasty compilation. Its fame is known 
| to every one of our readers, who must be desirous 
| to possess it, but have been deterred probably by 
| the cost, which has hitherto placed it beyond the 
reach of any but the wealthy. But Mr. Boun has 
| now produced it complete at the price of a few shil- 
lings only, so that it may be procured by persons 
of the most moderate means. The translation is 
executed with fidelity and spirit. 
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The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs. 
London. 

Iv seems that Messrs. Du Barry are importing 

from Africa the product of some plant there used 


to himself, or to the authorities whom he served. 
Hence life ceased to have an aim for him as the 
excitement of enterprise was taken away. 


But wesmust also remember that Lord | that time against wealthy Indians, or Nabods. 


friends. 


It has already been said that Cuivre shared 
extensively in the popular odium existing at 


for food, which operates as a gentle aperient, while 
serving for nourishment. This little pamphlet is 
devoted to an account of its uses and properties. 
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Adventures in Circassia. 
WIcKENDEN, B.A. London: Slee. 
WE are not quite assured that this is a bond 
fide narrative of travel. It is told after the 
fashion of a fiction. ‘The author is induced to 
take a trip to Circassia through am adven- 
ture that was not at all likely to occur to a 
clergyman, and he neither talks nor travels in 
clerical mode. But, however, this may be, 
even if he has chosen a tale as the vehicle 
for information, it is certain that the author 
must have visited the places he describes, and 
at in substance he paints what he has seen ; 
das he takes us through a land of which we 
now little, familiar as its name is to us, we 
shall take more extracts from his lively and 
graphic pages than their paucity would other- 
wise justify. 

He was landed on the shores of Circassia 
at one o’clock on a delightful moonlight morn- 
ing. This was his first sight of 

CIRCASSIA AT SUNRISE. 

I awoke just as the sun was climbing the summit 
of the sublime range of the lofty Caucasus. Half 
his disc was plainly visible, the higher points of 
the mountains literally wrapped in gold, whilst the 
dells and ravines were wrapt in deep shadow. 
Gradually, however, as he ascended, the floods of 
light rolled downwards, gradually lighting up the ra- 
vines and bases of the mountain, and flowed onwards 
to the valleys, which were soon wrapt in a mantle 
of glittering sapphires. I stood entranced with the 
glorious sight. Those mountains, then so gloriously 
resplendent, were at this very moment the last refuge 
of patriotism, the strong hold of the noble-minded 
Shamyl, and the gorgeous splendour with which its 
pinnacles were now illuminated, was far inferior to 
the rays of everlasting glory shed around it in the 
deeds of the illustrious Hero. The country, how- 
ever, which lay between my place of refuge and the 
base of those mountains was comparatively level, 
although several hills similar to that on which I 
stood, were scattered about in a disorderly manner. 
It, however, evidently bore the marks of a san- 
guinary war. Torn-up trees, trampled gardens, 
and burnt houses overspread every valley, of which 
the only inhabitants appeared to be birds and beasts 
of prey. I soon, however, perceived it had other 
inhabitants than these. A large detachment of 
Russian infantry debouched into the valley (named 
Pchad in my map) at my feet, and advanced towards 
its upper end. Scarcely, however, had they attained 
the broadest part, when a troop of Circassian horse- 
men, as though by magic, sprung through an open- 
ing on their right flank and charged impetuously. 
So impetuous and sudden was the attack, that the 
Russians had not time to form into a square. The 
consequence was that they were pierced through and 
broken. They fled in wild disorder up the glen, 
pursued by the victors, and from the nature of the 
ground were soon lost to view. The distant sound 
of fire-arms, 
renewed, 


While within reach of the Russian troops, 
he was obliged to travel by night, and take 
rest by day in thickets or caves. But even 
with all these precautions he had nearly fallen 
a victim to his temerity. 

Here is 


AN ADVENTURE, 


About half way down the amphitheatre, on the 
right hand side, I perceived a small recess, large 
enough to admit the body ofa man. On lookingin, 
I found it scooped into a little cradle-like form, so 
that one person might recline in it at ease. I 
thought it would be a convenient spot for the fol- 
lowing day’s hiding-place; and to render it agree- 
able, I cut down a large bundle of withered grass, 
and spread it about the interior of the recess. I 
then piled up a few loose stones at the entrance, in 
order to render my cave less liable to be discovered. 
I then lay down for the day, still keeping in view 
the glorious waterfall, About mid-day, I was 





eel _ 





somewhat startled by the sudden entrance of a| vered with parasites in full blossom, were scattered 


large detachment of Russian infantry. 


| ceeded to cook their breakfasts. Much fun and 
| merriment prevailed among them whilst engaged in 
their culinary operations. They soon completed 
their task, and then sat down in picturesque groups 
to their scanty meal. Their conversation, which 
was quite unintelligible to me, was carried on with 
much gesticulation, and I deeply regretted my total 
ignorance of the Russian language. My situation 
was at present highly dangerous. If detectedin my 
place of concealment, I should most probably be 
shot as aspy. I crouched down és close as I could, 
but in so doing I displaced one of the stones I had 
placed at the mouth of my recess, which rolled 
down with a slight noise. Slight as it was, it was 
noticed by one of the soldiers, who, snatching up a 
musquet, fired it at the place he suspected the 
noise to proceed from. The ball struck the rock 
not more than three inches above my head, splin- 
tering the surface, and one of the splinters struck 
my head so forcibly that it drew blood. 


At length, however, he escaped this dan- 
gerous district, and approached the base of 
the Caucasus. Here he saved the life of a 
Circassian who was pursued by some Russian 
soldiers, ‘his is the description of his grate- 


his abode. 


A CIRCASSIAN AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


Cara was the beau-ideal of an eastern warrior. 
Slender and not exceeding the middle stature, his 
strength was yet prodigious. His muscles were 
clearly defined, and traversed his wiry and sinewy 
frame like small cables. His tchaouka fell grace- 
fully over his shoulders, and his lofty-crowned, 
martial looking cap, gave a truly warlike expression 
to his bronzed and weather-beaten countenance. 
But if I gazed with admiration on the warlike pro- 
portions of Cara Bey, I was absolutely fascinated 
with the transcendant beauty of his lovely daughter. 
She was a little above the middle stature and ex- 
quisitely forraed. Neither the chisel of Praxitiles 
or Canova could ever do justice to her million 
graces, neither could the finest polished marble, or 
the whitest lily, equal the whiteness and purity of 
her swelling bosom. Her eyes were jet black and 
surpassingly lustrous, that unless they had been 
shaded and softened by long silken lashes their 
lustre would have been too dazzling. No need was 
there for the touch of art to improve the graceful 
arch of those bewitchingly formed eyebrows; no 
friseur’s art to improve the natural curl of those 
dark shining tresses. A thousand dimples glanced 





| of an earthly mortal, that mortal was Nazeek. 


like light over her peachy cheeks, a thousand graces 
lurked in ker enchanting smiles, and if ever an 
angel descended from heaven and animated the form 


We 


| sat down by the pellucid fountain, and J shared 
|my pemican with the noble-minded Circassian as 


however, told me the contest was | 








freely as I would my heart’s blood. They gave 
me an account of the wrongs which oppressed 
their beloved country, and the stern determina- 
tion of all their fellow-countrymen to preserve 
their liberty unimpaired or to perish—all—in the 
noble struggle. During these discussions I was 
absolutely astonished at the wisdom, energy, and 
fortitude displayed by the fascinating Nazeek. 
Every moment brought some noble quality to light, 
and the charms of her mind seemed to transcend, if 
possible, the marvellous charms of her person. 

Here is the picture of 

A CIRCASSIAN VILLAGE. 

The path pursued was narrow and ran about in 
irregular curves, and the boughs of the lofty trees 
in some places actually interlaced above our heads, 
forming a leafy canopy. It seemed as though we 
were plunging into an interminable forest, when 
suddenly, and at a burst, a lovely village broke 
on our ravished sight. It rose so suddenly be- 
fore me, that I could scarcely believe but what it 
had been conjured up by the wand of an enchanter. 
Its site was rough, craggy, and irregular, and the 
small neat cottages, with their rustic verandas co- 





They piled | 
By the Rey. W. | their arms, uncovered their camp kettles, and pro- 


ful companion by whom he was conducted to | 


about in an as irregular manner as the site. Some 
were perched on the crags, some at the base of 
those crags, some in the recesses of the small bays 
formed by a limpid stream of water which ran 
meandering through the glade. Each cottage was 
detached and stood alone in its neatly kept garden, 
enamelled with fiowers, and the remainder of this 
pastoral valley was divided into small paddocks 
profusely stocked with sheep and cattle. On an- 
nouncing our arrival by a discharge of fire-arms, 
the villagers rushed from their fields and houses 
and gave us a warm reception. Cara, Nazeek, and 
myself, were ushered into the guest chamber of the 
principal proprietor in the village. Milk, mutton, 
and game, prepared in various ways, and served up 
in wooden vessels richly decorated with silver, were 
in successive courses set before us, and these wel- 
come and palatable viands were abundantly liqui- 
fied by a species of beer with which they absolutely 
inundated us. A divan ran round the room in 
which we dined, and the walls were covered with 
swords, pistols, and javelins. A divan also was 
placed in the verandah to which we repaired after 
our truly pastoral repast. Here we beheld a truly 
Arcadian sight. The verdant green in the front of 
us was overspread with the stalwart villagers en- 
gaged in all kinds of rural sports and pastimes. 
Care was thrown to the winds, and all gave them- 
selves up to mirth and jollity. 


While upon this romantic visit he was in- 
vited as bridesman to 


A CIRCASSIAN WEDDING. 

At the request of Nazeek I one day acted as 
bridesman at the marriage of one of her clansmen. 
I mounted my horse, his head being gaily decorated 
with flowers, and his neck adorned with many 
coloured beads, and rode to the dwelling of the 
bride elect. Timid and hesitating, and enveloped 
in a long white veil spangled with gold, I placed 
her before me and galloped away with her to the 
house of one of her relatives where the wedding was 
to be celebrated. Having there deposited her in 
safety, according to the custom of the country, I 
rode off into the recesses of the nearest wood. 
There I was joined by the bridegroom, with a 
wreath of flowers in his hand. This wreath he 
bound to a green branch of the linden tree, as a 
propitiatory offering to the three sisters who, in Cir- 
cassian mythology, preside over domestic happiness. 
We then gallopped to the house where the bride 
was located, where several other mystic observances, 
to which I was not admitted, completed the cere- 
mony. The camp likewise abounded with wander- 
ing minstrels, who played on a species of silver 
pipe, or three-stringed lyre. I often saw a group 
of Circassians around one of these bards, as he 
played and sung to his instrument the deeds of 
their renowned warrior, Elijah Mansour. On these 
occasions the countenance of the listeners assumed 
a fierce and excited expression, and I have no doubt 
these lays contributed in a great degree to fan into 
a blaze that indomitable and resolution 
which animated those unconquerable warriors. 


courage 


After partaking of their hospitalities, he 
parted reluctantly from his friends, and bent 
his steps to regain the shore. He lost his way 
in a boundless forest, of which he gives a very 
graphic description. 

FOREST WANDERINGS. 

My progress through the wood became every 
moment more difficult, and I was soon obliged to 
make a dead halt. A huge impenetrable wall of 
foliage rose before me, formed by the blackberry, 
strawberry, and outchelia trees, interlacing with the 
vine and wild briar, and in one mass clinging round 
the trunks of the oak and elm 1 stood for 
several minutes gazing on the enchanting sight. It 
was a literal sea of green leaves, fruit, and flowers, 
It would r: quire a whole army of pioneers to cut a 
passage through this inextricable maze, and I was 
reluctantly obliged to diverge to the right. I kept 
pressing on for about two hours in my new direc- 
tion, when I was again stopped by a similar ob- 
struction; again I changed my cours? with a like 


trees. 
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issue. I had now been wandering for eight long | 
wearisome hours in this apparently interminable | 
wood, and I began to be tired and hungry. I now 
clearly perceived that I had lost my way, and all 
the horrors of my situation burst upon me. I 
might wander for days in its-intricate mazes till I 
perished with hunger, or till I became a prey to the 
wild beasts, whom I heard howling around me. 
My pocket compass being lost, I had nothing to 
guide me. I pressed on at random; my steps 
became more flagging, and I almost reeled as I 
walked along. At length the glades became more 
open, and the trees grew at greater distances from 
each other. My heart leaped with joy ; I thought I 
had at last disentangled myself; I pressed on with 
greater alacrity ; I saw a lovely dell and a pellucid 
fountain, and thought I was about to enter the open 
country beyond the wood. How was I disap- 
pointed, how was I chagrined, when I found my- 
self at the self same spot I had left in the morning, 
all my trouble unavailing, and to be, gone over 
again. Fatigued and almost despairing, I threw 
myself on the ground, and bewailed in good set 
terms my wayward star. 

I awoke hungry and unrefreshed. For twenty- 
four hours I had only eaten a small honey and 
millet cake. I had only one left, and that I 
divided into two parts; ate one of them for my 
breakfast, and reserved the other for a future emer- 
gency. The wood seemed totally uninhabited ; 
and when I emerged from its dark recesses, I should 
have to travel by night, in order to elude the 
Russian detachments which overspread the country. 
How was I to subsist? Starvation stared me in 
the face. I saw, however, that I must not remain 
inactive, but put my shoulder to the wheel. Laving 
my hands and face copiously in the crystal waters 
of the fountain, I again girded up myself for action, 
and again entered the wood. Again I traversed the 
broad cathedral walks of the forest, again they 
gradually became more narrow and intricate, and 
again my progress was stayed by the dense wall of 
foliage. To-day, however, I turned to the left 
instead of to the right, as I did the day before, and 
rapidly skirted along the face of the jungle. For 
at least three hours I pressed onwards, when the 
green wall turned abruptly to the right at an angle 
of at least forty-five degrees. I considered this 
alteration as favourable to me, and continued to 
advance as fast as my wearied frame would permit. 
Still no opening appeared, the jungle seemed inter- 
minable. At length, absolutely overcome with 
fatigue, I sat down at the foot of a gigantic oak to 
seek a little rest. It was a noble oak, forming an 
immense canopy over my head, its branches sweep- 
ing the ground, and its top apparently overlooking 
the other trees of the forest. I thought if I could 
reach that top, I should be able to see what course 
to take in order to extricate myself from the perilous 
situation in which I was placed. With some diffi- 
culty I attained my object, but as far as eye could 
see, nothing but one wide sea of waving foliage 
appeared. On the northern side, however, a lofty 
hill, covered with the same apparently boundless 
wood, prevented my seeing to a very great distance 
in that direction. Every thing around was gloomy 
and cheerless. I seemed entangled in a maze, 
from which there was no extrication. 

I descended from the tree, ravenous with hunger. 
A few bunches of grapes, not quite ripe, hung sus- | 
pended within my reach from a vine which twined 
round the trunk of the oak. I grasped them 
eagerly, and, heedless of consequences, devoured 
them greedily. Soon, however, I had reason to 
repent my folly. I was seized with the most in- 
tolerable pains. The perspiration rolled in large 
beads down my face. I threw myself on the 
ground, and unconsciously tore up the grass in my 
phrensied agony. At length, however, nature came 
to my relief, and threw me into a deep sleep. It 
must have been near midnight when I awoke, The 
rain poured down in torrents. 1 lay in a pool of 
sludge, and my body was half covered with it. My 
clothes, my bones, my skin, my very marrow, 
seemed saturated with water. A perfect tempest 
shook the forest to its foundation, and the trees 
rocked to and fro, grinding against each other, and | 
screaming and groaning like so many demons. 


Cold and shivering, and almost dying, I dragged | bind their hearts in the humility of penitential feel- 
myself on to the lee side of the immense oak | ing, or elevate them in aspirations cf grateful ac- 
beneath which J had lain, but found no protection | knowledgments, before a God whose very existence, 
from the pitiless storm, as, from the peculiar for- | perhaps, but on this one day of the week, is in- 
mation of the tree, it ran down it on that side in a/|truded on their recollection. But yet, many of 
perfect cataract, and totally prostrated and worn | this same party had but a few days ago sat in 


out, I fainted. 


At length he escapes this danger, reaches 
the place of rendezvous, and returns to Eng- 
land. But we have already taken more from 
this little book than is quite fair to the author. 
We hope, however, that the very interesting 
extracts we have made will tempt the reader to 
order the work itself in his book-club, fer he 
will thus be doing an act of charity to the 
author, who needs it. 





FICTION. 


Aline: an Old Friend’s Story. By the Author 
of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 
London, 1848. Newby. 

ALINE, a young English lady, of high birth, 

having a passionate love of music, contracts a 


yrivate marriage with Senor ANGELO, an Ita- | 
I Db > 


lian vocalist of genius, for whom she quits her 
country and her friends to follow his uncertain 
fortunes in a profession dependent upon a 
thousand accidents, and in which, if there isa 
fall, it is from the height of popularity and 
wealth to contempt and poverty. Her sub- 
lime devotion to her husband—a being worthy 
of such a love—is the theme of the novel. But 
affliction comes; her titled father finds her 
wretched, and offers to receive her home again 
if she will abandon the man who had taken 
her out of her own sphere of society to share 
the uncertainties of his. Then the woman 
flashes forth; she will glory in her husband’s 
talent ; she will make him her boast. “ I will 
not shrink,” she exclaims “ from being the 
singer’s wife. I wiil follow his steps wherever 
they may bend, if he would allow me—even on 
the stage itself.” The story of this devoted 
creature in her proud resolve, and how it be- 
comes mingled with that of her sister Ada, and 
her lover Lord Mervyn, and how plots against 
her peace and honour are skilfully planned, 
and providentially defeated, we will not antici- 
pate, for we can recommend this novel to our 
readers as one which they may peruse with 
pleasure and profit. It is elegantly written, the 
characters are well defined, and the interest 
never flags. The circulating libraries can 
safely order it. 

Such is the crowd of new publications at 
this season, that we are compelled to be sparing 


| crowded assemblage, round the solemn cathedral, 
| listening to the deep sacred sound of the oratorios ; 
/and through the overpowering charm of the vocal 
| conveyance, by which the sacred words of the per- 
| formance had been addressed to their feelings, had 
| felt with an emotion—wept with a tenderness, kin- 
| dled with a transient glow—with an elevation which 
| they might have deemed the responses of religion 
| in their souls. Alas! for the sensibility dissipated 
by the first breath of the world—furgotten with the 
loveliness of the song! Where is it now, in that 
little church, with its rude inharmonious choir, yet 
where God is in the midst of the two or three there 
gathered together in his name, for move thou in the 
mightiest minster, amongst the multitude who thi- 
| ther throng to regale their taste, or dissipate their 
time, on the charm and idle luxury of a theatrical 
emotion ? 

But there was one at least amongst that castle 
| party, whom a member of the congregation—a 
stranger, who had taken his place amidst the 
humbler class of worshippers, in a position com- 
manding a view of the Mervyn pew—had singled 
out by the devout attentive demeanour, and the 
reverential expression of her fair young face—dis- 
tinguishing her from those surrounding her—as an 
‘¢ Israelite indeed,’’—one who seemed to have 
separated her thoughts awhile from earthly vanities 
and carnal imaginations. 

At least so the uncle trusted and prayed it might 
be—that the being whom he had so lately almost 
tremblingly beheld walkiag on the giddy ledge, to 
which the world’s applauding smiles, like tempters, 
bear man’s soul with a proud success—a conspi- 
cuous brightness—could still preserve the guileless, 
heavenly mind, which her present demeanour and 
| appearance seemed to testify. 

And the stranger uncle rejoiced in spirit, asa 
| guardian angel might have rejoiced over his mortal 
| charge, 
| The only thing that disturbed the pleasurable 
| feeling this contemplation called forth was, that by 
| her side, with eyes ever turned toward the young 
worshiper’s fair form and face, was that same man, 
| whose deportment in a similar manner had troubled 
| his enjoyment during the last night’s performance, 

one savouring as strongly of the restless, unspiritual 
| passions of earth as her’s was beaming with the 
| holy fervour of devotion. 
| The service concluded, Mr. Anderson left the 
'church and wandered into the beautiful park, 
| through which there was a public thoroughfare. A 
| sabbath feeling pervaded all around, and filled the 
| wanderer with its powerful influence. 
| He had traversed the same way the evening 








| of grace? 


of extract from works of fiction, which rarely | before beneath these luxurious arcades of foliage— 
afferd passages that have an interest, indepen- | amidst those peaceful herds, but had felt himself a 
dently of their context. We can gather from | homeless, lonely hearted man. Now, infected with 
Aline one only ; it isa picture of a Sabbath-| that same sabbath calm and harmony, he could 
day in a rural spot, a day or two after the he- | feel that he was “ not poner Tl Beh os ~s + ssl 
roine’s successful appearance upon the opera | Potent being who had created all things, and was 


in the part of Amina, in La Somnambula. The | °°* filling with his bright presence the Paradise in 


. | which he moved, was not indeed far from him. 
contrast between the recent excitement and the | Mr. Anderson had soon wandered from the public 
present hours of peace and tranquillity is drawn | | 4), 


. | path, and unconsciously encroached on the private 
with a masterly hand :— | haunts of the demesne, intruding finally on a ver- 

Lord Mervyn waited—the rest of the company | dant glade commanding a lovely and extensive view 
having, for the most part, already started, and es- | of mountain and valiey below, through which, like 
corted her alone, to the simple edifice, situated on | @ glittering serpent, wound the shining river Wye. 
the outskirts of the park. How many of the gay | Rustic seats were placed there, and one of these, as 
party who entered its sacred courts, came with | he approached the spot, he found occupied by two 
hearts prepared to offer their prayers and praises, | individuals—a lady and a gentleman, in whose per- 
with pure hearts, and humble voices, to the throne | sons, as he stood behind them unperceived, he had 
Alas! for such an inquiry in any as- soon recognised the objects of his particular atten- 
sembly of professing worshippers! Oh! the den | tion whilst in church. 7 
of thieves into which our wandering thoughts, our} Aline’s eyes seemed riveted on the fair scene 
unsanctified imaginations, would be discovered to| before her—but those of her companion were 
pollute the house of prayer—the temple of our | earnestly gazing in her face as he sat, his head 
God! But amidst the sons and daughters of the | leaning upon his hand, seeming to be earnestly 


world—tbose with their every affection devoted to} pressing some point upon her, which she playfully 
its perishable vanities—how miraculous the power | discouraged. 
which the mere name of church must possess, if it 
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William Blake; or, the English Farmer. By the | when it was heard and. seen. Nevertheless it isa| Poems and Songs. By E. H. B. London, 


Rev. W. E. Heyeate, M.A. 
Masters. 
THE object of this tale is to impress upon the far- 
mer the duties that peculiarly belong to him as one 
of a very important class exercising an extensive 
influence in society, and consequently having 
weighty responsibilities. 


London, 1848. | highly creditable effort, and takes a loftier place in 


literature than any recent production of its class. 





Algarsife, and other Poems. By Henry 
Tuomas Day. London, 1848: Pickering. 


The author endeavours to | IMAGINE a whole volumewritten in the shortest 


inculcate habits of industry, simplicity of life, and metre known in English poetry, forming a 
a more scientific and thorough education as needful | continued and monotonous jingle of such lines 
to meet hard times which he sees in prospect, and | as these :— 


there is no doubt that these virtues will be re 
of him and of all of us. 

Mr. Heyeare paints after nature. 
familiar with rural life, and his descriptions are not 
the poetical dreams of a townsman, but the stern 
realities of a resident in the country, who knows 
well how wide is the field for improvement in the 
people, and how great the contrast between the vil- 
lage of the poet and the actual village. He never 
loses sight of his mission as a Christian minister, 
and the volume will be a welcome addition to the 
Sunday library. 


quired 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Revolt of Flanders : an Historical Tragedy. 
In 5 Acts. By the Author of “ Richelieu 
in Love. London, 1848. Colburn. 

THE subject of this drama is the same as that 

chosen by Mr. Taytor for his Philip van 

Artevelde, but the author assues us in his Pre- 

face that it was completed long before Mr. 

TayLor had even commenced his tragedy. 
This was unfortunate, for it brings him 

in immediate contrast with one of the 

finest dramatic works of modern times, and 
compels a comparison in which even genius 
could not fail to appear to disadvantage. In 
itself, The Revolt of Flanders is unquestionably 
a fine composition, having many of the ele- 
ments of the highest class of tragedy, but by 
the side of Mr. TayLor’s tragedy its inferi- 
crity must be confessed. With more com- 
mand of language, and more energy, the pre- 
sent author has less of refinement, less purity 
and originality of thought, less perfection in the 
portraiture of character, and very much less of 
poetry. Nevertheless, we are of opinion that 
the The Revolt of Flanders would prove a far 
more effective and successful stage play than 

did Philip van Artevelde. It is more dramatic, 

more rapid in its action, more terse and vigor- 

ous in its dialogues, and altogether written 
with a view to stage effect, which Mr. Tay- 

Lor’s drama is not, that having been avow- 

edly composed as a dramatic romance for the 


| 
| 


He is | 





study only. 
popular, and threw all his power into the per- 
sonification of the hero, but he failed, proving 
that Mr. TayLor was a better judge of his} 
own capacities than his friends have shewn| 
themselves. 

The anonymous author of the drama now 
before us has many of the capacities requisite 
for his task, and we trust, ere long, to have 
the pleasure of witnessing this or some other 
production of his upon the stage, for which he 
is as peculiarly qualified as was Mr. TAyLor 
for the study. 








The Lords of Ellingham: a Drama. 
SPICER, Esq. 


By Henry 





Tus drama is founded upon the event known in | Lady of the peerless eyes, 
Mr. Spicer, | I implore thee. 


history as ‘‘ Raleigh’s Conspiracy.” 
the author of it, is or was the lessee of the Olympic | 
Theatre, where it was brought out some time since, 


Macreapy hoped to make it} Of happy dreams, 
| From the poppy breast 
| OF tranquil rest, 


: : | On the waters bright, 
with Mr. Brooke to personate its hero, Latymer. Full soon to sail 


I wist not what | 


May be the lot | genius if it was in him. 


Of those who dwell 

In coral cell, 

And oft beguile 

With song and smile, 
&e. &e. 


| 


and the reader will form some notion of the 
extraordinary character of a volume of one 
hundred pages of translations from the German, 
Spanish, and Italian, by Mr. Henry THoMAs 
Day. 

But in spite of the very bad taste of which 
this eccentricity is evidence, and the doubt it 
throws over his capacity to compose anything | 
better than nursery rhymes, seeing that he 
ventures on no more difficult enterprise, we are 
yet inclined to hope that Mr. Day has more 
capacity than he is conscious of. There is 
something in him after all. He is only playing 
at poetry here. This volume was probably 
composed, currente calamo, for a bet, to prove 
how fast he could write, and therefore it was 
that he chose the measure which a school-boy 
or a valentine miss improvises. Now and then | 
under his babyish strain there lurks a mean- 
ing—a thought—an idea—which betrays the 
presence of something more than a school- 
boy’s powers. As a whole they are beneath 
criticism, but some of the translations are 
respectable, and the originals must manifestly | 
be of no common beauty,—as witness a sere- | 
nade from the Spanish :— 

SERENATA. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF D. JOSE DE ESPRONCEDA. 

Awake, arise, And billows hoar, 

Lady of the peerless eyes, My Halls of yore: 
I implore thee. Awake, arise, 


The Stars and Moon PAY of he poses eres, 
In their highest noon 
Look down and smile There be bright bands | 
Upon the Palace-Pile: In other Lands 
Awake, arise, Of faces fair 
Lady of the peerless eyes, And graces rare ; 
I implore thee. But what to me 
Can beauty be, 
Thy Form alone 
Commands my 

throne: 
Awake arise, 
Lady of the peerless eyes, 
** Yo te adoro.”’ 

The dewy air 
My sighs shall bear 
To thee, to thee, 
The broad Seas over ; 
And musing sad, 
Or auguring glad, 
Oh think of me, 
Thy stranger Lover: 
Awake, arise, | 
Lady of the peerless eyes, 
I implore thee. 


From the sunny themes 
bosom’s 


Awake, arise, 
Lady of the peerless eyes, 
I implore thee. 


The perfumed breeze | 


Of the Orange tree 
Takes up my strain, 

And sighs again, 

Awake, arise, 

Lady of the peerless eyes, 
‘* Yo te adoro.”’ 


| 
| 


The spells of love 
Around thee rove, 
And bind me thine 
By their power divine : 
Awake, arise, 


Adieu, but not for ever, | 
Though Land and Water | 
sever ; | 
Again, in happier hour, 
To thee the Sea 
My path shall be, 
Proud Andalusia’s lovely 
flower : 
Awake, arise, 


My bark floats light 


} 
| 


| ever seen, and certainly the cheapest. 


1848. Pickering. 
| THE author of this volume is one of that very 
numerous class who mistake the capacity to 
|enjoy poetry for the power to produce it, and 
|who suppose that when they have written 
}some pretty sentiments in unimpeachable 
|verses they have proved themselves to be 
| poets. The subjects upon which E. H. B. has 
| dilated in the pages before us are numerous, 
and afford ample scope for the development of 
But nowhere can we 
trace the slightest appearance of it. ‘There is 
not one original thought in all these 207 pages 
of closely-printed rhymes. The poems are 
just such as we are wont to see in the poet’s 
corner of a provincial newspaper, with nought 
to justify their introduction to the general 
public, or that will endure honest criticism. 
Pity it was that the author did not submit his 
compositions to some judicious friend before 


|he ventured into print, he would then have 


learned that he is not and never can be a poet, 
and that he is wasting his time and talents in 
a pursuit where success is impossible, instead 


lof devoting them to something more prosaic, 


for which they are better adapted, and in which 
he may hope to attain a respectable reputation. 
That which his personal friends have neglected, 
we, in the spirit of truest kindness, now offer— 
a few words of honest advice, which we hope 
he will accept in as good part as it is given. 





EDUCATION. 

A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and Geography. 
By the Rev. T. Mizner. Part II. Orr and Co. 
WE have placed this work under the department of 
Education because we are desirous of attracting to 
it the attention of all engaged in the duties of edu- 
cation, whether athome or in schools. This is by 
far the most complete and valuable Atlas we have 
It contains 
a full account of the solar system, with demonstra- 
tive wood-cuts, in addition to the usual contents of 
an atlas. There are three large maps—one shew- 
ing the annual revolution of the earth round the 


|sun; another of Europe; and a third an hydro- 


graphical map of the world, shewing the currents, 
temperature, &c. of the ocean, and all this fora 
shilling. 





\A Logic of Facts, or Plain Hints on Reasoning. 


By GeorGe J. Hotyoaxe. London: Watson. 
Tuts is a remarkably successful attempt to make 
logic popular by restoring it to the dominion of 
common sense. Mr. Hotyoake traces the art of 
reasoning so plainly and so fully that even the most 
learned might read his volume with profit. To 
the learner it will be invaluable. 





The Geographical and Biograp'ical Compendium. 
By Ricwarp CuHampers, F.L.S. London, 
1848. Sherwood and Co. Fourth Edition, en- 
larged. S8vo. 


| Mr. Cuamsers, by his many publications, has 
| done more for the rising generation than any living 


editor of scholastic works; to our mind such men 
are greater (inasmuch as they are benefactors to 
their race) than a host of Hannibals or Napoleons, 
who descend to posterity with a Dutch-gilt lustre, 
through deeds of violence and wrong. 

The work now before us contains a mass of 
geographical and biographical information in a 
condensed form, with notes, excellently arranged as 
a class-book, and rendered in a manner especially 
inviting to the youthful scholar,—the great secret 
of success in education. It is printed in a neat 
form, and cheap. No school or family will, we 
are convinced, be long without it. 











It is written with great dramatic power, and was | With the rising gale : 
more successful upon the stage than in the study. | But ere I seek, 

Mr. Spicer has great command of language, and | O’er Ocean bleak 
uncommon energy, but he wants original and 





Lady of the peerless eyes, 


** Yo te adoro.” PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 











striking thoughts, and therefore it is that when read 
deliberately this drama does not please so much as | 





Perropicat literature is almost engrossed by the 
political events of the time, 


We have now upon 


a naa 
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our table some half-dozen serials devoted to the| that, although published as a serial to satisfy the 


history of France, or of its revolutions. Every 
magazine of the month has one or two long articles 
suggested by present circumstances. Even fiction 
is infected by the popular tendencies. But we are 
bound to state that, for the most part, the grea 
theme is very superficially treated ; among them all 
there is not one the production of a philosophical 
mind ; we trace no evidences of reflection, no ori- 
ginality of thought; their characteristic is shallow- 
ness, and the reader turns from them disappointed. 


An exception to this political tendency is found | 


where it would be least expected, in the Eclectic 
Review, which, strange to say, has not a paper de- 
voted to this revolutionary era. On the contrary, 
its ablest essay is on a topic no less peaceful than 
a critique upon the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, written with extraordinary taste for and know- 
ledge of art, and which no lover of art should fail 
to read. Mr. Harris’s Life of Lord Hardwick, 
is the subject of another long and interesting re- 
view. ERMAN’s Travels,and Mr. Rowron’s Fe- 
male Poets, are the themes of two other papers on 
general literature ; the rest are on religious topics, 
which are the proper theme of The Eclectic. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for June, offers a 
rare treat to the lovers of the national drama, in a 
learned and very interesting and elaborate paper on 
the works of SHirtey. Another, on the writings 
of Sir Kene_m Dicpsy, will be acceptable to read- 
ers of all classes. Innumerable notices of archeo- 
logical topics, a copious review of new publications, 
literary and scientific intelligence, an historical 
chronicle, and its unrivalled obituary—with an en 
graving of a ring bearing ‘the arms of Pore Pius 
the First, complete the present number of this the 
oldest of the magazines. 

History of France and the French People. By 
G. M. Bussey and Tuomas Gaspey, Part III. 
Orr and Co.—The value of this history lies in the 
judicious attention which the authors have given to 
the recent French historians, from whom they have 
translated freely, and who, by adopting the man- 
ner of the old chroniclers, and minutely painting 
the men and customs of past times, instead of 


narrating events only, have presented a much more | 


vivid picture to the mind of the reader, than could 
have been produced by any other means, Hence 
the history before us is extremely readable, and so 
interesting, that it ought to be placed in every 
school library as an attractive book, making that 
which is usually accounted dry reading as pleasant 
to young persons as fiction. It is profusely embel- 
lished with engravings. 

Knight's Farmer’s Library. Part XV. con- 
tinues the essay upon ‘‘ The Dog,” giving full 
instructions for his training, feeding, and the cure of 
his diseases. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for June, opens 
with a very minute description of Hong-Kong, by 
Mr. W. Tarrant. Another attractive paper at the 
present time will be that on Education. There are 
many other papers descriptive and disquisitional 
on colonial topics, and a collection of colonial in- 
telligence. 

The Image of his Father, by the Brothers 
Mayuew. Part III. is full of fun, both pictorial 
and typographical ; the pen and the pencil have 
combined to make the reader merry. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part III. Orr and 
Co. This part completes the mammalia, and com- 
mences the Birds. It has four very spirited en- 
gravings, from designs by C. LANpsEeER, and nu- 
merous woodcuts in the text. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for June, does not 
maintain its ancient claims to regard. Its politics 
are as steadily popular as usual, witness the first 
paper in the present number on ‘‘ Taxes on Know- 
ledge,’’ but we lack Mrs. JouNsTONE’s admirable 
abstracts of new books. 

France and its Revolutions: a Pictorial His- 
tory. By GrorGe Lona, Esq. Part II. Knight. 
—This has many claims upon attention. The sub- 
ject is just now of absorbing interest. 


has acquired a high and just reputation for the | mencement, and promises to continue it month by 
|month; and if with the same care, it will really be 
/a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
| peasing events of this wonderful era. 


Niebuhr-like acuteness with which he can sift tradi- 
tion and make history of it. 


The author | accurate account of the Revolution from its com- 


He is, moreover, an 
eloquent and powerful writer, and we have'no doubt 


|present craving for information, relative to the | 
| various revolutions of our neighbours, this will be- | 
| come a standard work, and be received as an accession 
to the historical library. Mr. Lone has consulted 
all the now numerous authorities, and has contrived 
with remarkable skill to present their substance 
without falling into their verbosity. A portrait of 
MIRABEAU, engraved on steel, and numerous 
woodcuts in the text, add much to its value and at- 
tractions. 


The Land we Live in. Part XI. C. Knicut.— 
This part of a work which we have had such} 
frequent occasion to notice with admiration is de- | 
voted to a description of Birmingham, of the most 
remarkable objects in which there are some twenty 
or thirty woodcuts. It is asinteresting to a stranger | 
as to the inhabitants, and no visitor should be with- | 
out these pages ; they will be as a guide te him. 


The Works of Shakspere. By Barry Corn- | 
WALL. Part IJ. Orr and Co.—This part of a 
work, introduced by the congenial pen of Barry 
CoRNWALL, and illustrated by the inventive and 
original pencil of Kenny Meapows, contains 
‘* Macbeth,’’ and ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.’’ 


A History of France. By D. W. Jonson. 
Part I. is another of the histories suggested by pass- | 
ing events. It is written with spirit, but with too 
much straining after fine words. Mr. JoBson | 
should carefully eschew the poetical in historic 
narrative. | 


| 


The Family Herald, for June, presents its wonted | 
abundance of romance and anecdote, essay, charade, | 
and poetry, with the usual strange answers to a| 
most remarkable class of correspondents. | 


Half Hours with the best Authors. Part x. | 
Knight.—We regret that this delightful work is | 
drawing to a close. Would that Mr. Knicur 
would extend it to double its projected magnitude, 
or convert it into a permanent periodical. It is an| 
invaluable selection from the works of all the best 
writers of all ages and countries, made with extra- | 
ordinary taste. 


The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part XVII. almost completes the letter C, ad-| 
vancing as far as the word ‘‘ Cyrenaica.’’ It is 
the cheapest cyclopedia ever published, and one of | 
the best. 


Social Distinctions; or, Hearts and Homes. By 
Mrs. Eris. Part II. The story begins to be 
deeply interesting, and, like all Mrs. Exxis’s 
works, it is made the medium for much wholesome | 
common-sense advice, which it illustrates by ex- 
ample. Mr. WarreN has designed a_ beautiful | 
subject for a steel engraving, with which this part | 
is adorned. 


Dolman’s Magazine, for June.—The most at- 
tractive article in this number will be the Sketches 
of the Irish Agitators, the subject of this one being 
‘Honest Tom Sreete.’”’ The other papers are of | 
various merit and interest, but for the most part 
such as becomes the literary organ of the Roman | 
Catholics. 


The Revolution in Europe: a Monthly Record of | 


| Events Passing on the Continent.—This appears to 


be a reprint, in the form of a distinct journal, of | 
articles contributed to Tait’s Magazine, by Mr. 
Percy St. Jonn; a gentleman who, having in- 
curred a considerable debt with Tue Critic for 
| advertising, instead of paying it like an honest man, 
|ran off to Paris, so as to be beyond the reach of a 
| writ, and there amuses himself with the congenial 
| task of writing accounts of a revolution which has 
operated as a sort of Insolvent Debtors Act to 
| whitewash the rogues of Paris; doubtless hoping 
that the same convenient process of liquidation may 
|be adopted at home. But let us be more just to 
| Mr. Percy Sr. Joun than he has been to others. 
| He has written a lively, graphic, copious, and very 





| Indies. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Remarks on the Present State of Jamaica, &c. 
By James Maxwe tt, M.D. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Tue state of our West India colonies is just now 

commanding the attention of Parliament and the 


public, and every contribution to our knowledge of 
| facts, and every suggestion for the relief of the dis- 
| tress that undoubtedly prevails there will be accept- 
|able. The planters, as our readers are aware, 


claim either a return to Protection or to Slavery, 
asserting that with free labour they cannot compete 
with slave-grown sugar, and it is accordingly pro- 
posed to give them for six years a differential duty. 
Whether this be right or not in itself is a question 
we will not now discuss. But let not the fact be 
disguised that such a duty means the exacting from 
the consumers of sugar in England, poor as well as 
rich, an additional penny on every pound of sugar 
they consume; in short, taxing the people of England 
for a contribution to the planters of the West 
There may be good reasons for this, but 
would it not be more prudent and more just to do 
so in the direct form of a charitable gift than under 
the pretence of a protective duty. It matters not 
to the payer what it is called—to him it is the same 
whether he is taxed in the shape of dearer sugar 
orin any other shape—it is still a tax—still he 
pays it for the benefit of others, and if he must do 
so he is entitled to the credit of generosity. Dr. 
MAXWELL proposes to open a stream of free emi- 
gration from Africa to Jamaica. This is a rational 
proposition, and would benefit both countries. 





Partnership ‘' en Commandite ;’’ or, Partnership 
with limited liabilities, &e. &c. London, 1848. 
Wilson. 

Tuer Law of Partnership in England is very strin- 

gent. The whole property of each partner is liable 

for the debts of the concern, no matter what the 
arrangement between themselves, nor what pro- 
portion each has in the risk and profits. By no 


| contrivance can they limit their liabilities to other 
| persons; and even in joint-stock companies the 


rule prevails, unless Parliament interferes, as some- 


| times it does, and by express enactment limits the 


liability to the amount of the shares held by each. 

The object of the author of the volume before 
us is to advocate the general adoption of the plan 
at present permitted only in particular cases, and 
to procure an enactment enabling all joint-stock 
companies, and indeed all partnerships, under cer- 
tain securities given to the public against fraud, to 
limit their liabilities to a fixed sum. Such has 
been the plan adopted with great success in France, 
and it appears to us that it would be still more ad- 
vantageous in a country like this, where there is 
more spirit of enterprise, The objection that those 
creditors may be defrauded would be easily met by 
provisions for the half-yearly or even monthly pub- 
lication of the partners names, with the number and 
value of the shares for which each is responsible. 
Those who deal with them would then know pre- 
cisely the sort of security they were to expect, and 
if they were not satisfied could refuse further credit. 

In America this plan has been adopted with emi- 
nent success. One of its advantages would be, 
that it would check wild speculations by substi- 
tuting for them regular business, from which capi- 
talists are deterred now by the risks they incur 
from the law of partnership, which makes their 
whole properties liable to a concern where their 
actual interest may not be a hundred pounds. The 
arguments and facts collected in this volume are, as 
it seems to us, conclusive upon the question, and 
we recommend them to the careful perusal of all 
who interest themselves in commerce, and can in- 
fluence the Legislature. 





Some Suggestions for a System of General Emi- 
gration, &c. By Wittram H. G. Kineston, 
Esq. London : Bosworth. 

Waghorn on Emigration to Australia. 

Ridgway. 

EMIGRATION is just now attracting a great deal of 
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publie attention, and is said to ‘tn one the con- | 
sideration of the Government with a view to the | 
adoption of something like an extensive system, in 
hope thus to relieve us from the mass of destitu- | 
tion, and consequent discontent, fermenting in the 
heart of our social system and threateningits disrup- 
tion. Mr. Kineston’s scheme is an uncommonly | 
bold one. He proposes nothing less than the ap- 
pointment of a Minister for Emigration, the esta- 
blishment of a navy devoted to the work, three 
under-secretaries at home, and eight commissioners 
for the department, to superintend the departure of 


the emigrants; twenty colonial agents to receive | 
and provide for them on their arrival, and fifteen | 


He calculates the cost 
annum. But 


agents at the home ports. 
of salaries alone at 40,000/. per 
then he anticipates a still greater saving in dimi- 
nished poor-rates and increased trade. The plan is 
ingeniously conceived, and carefully elaborated, and 
at least deserves the attention of statesmen and 
politicians. 

Mr. WAGuorn proposes Australia as the place 
to which the tide of emigration should be turned. 
He, too, is grand in his ideas. He is for employ- 
ing 250 men-of-war frigates to convey 125,000 
people, and 1,500 merchant ships to convey 375,000 
more—making half a million in all. He calculates 
the cost of this at fifteen millions sterling. At 
this price he thinks we may relieve Ireland of her 
surplus population, and thus of the obstacle to im- 


lof Pere Dan 


provement which at present appears to be insur- | 


mountable. 
cheaply bought at this cost ; 
remains, would not the growth of population keep 
pace with the removal of the surplus. Prudence is 
the only resource against over crowding, and that is 
precisely the quality in which the Irish are want- 
ing. They take no thought for the morrow. 


Tranquillity and prosperity would be 





RELIGIGR. 


> 


The Combatants. An Al Allegory. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Monro. London, 1848. Masters. 
A SUCCESSFUL attempt to revive the allegory, 
once so popular and always so pleasing. Mr. 
Monro’s only fault is, that he is so absorbed in 
the story that sometimes he loses sight of his al- 
legory. This, however, is a fault which the reader 
at least will readily forgive, for the story is always 
more attractive than its second meaning. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress would not be half so delightful 
if we recognised the allegory in every page. It is 
precisely because we are interested in the real 
Christian and his adventures that it has become 
one of the most popular bvoks that ever was 

written, 





Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers. By 
the Rev. James Erwin Mitiarp, B.A. Lon- 
don, 1848. Masters. 

Tus little volume traces the early history of the 
choristers, the children of the cho MF, of whom we 
are told that in the earliest ages of the church the 
morality was more looked to than the voice, the 
reason for which is thus stated by Cardinal Bona : 
“If there be any child with an indifferent voice, 
yet if he has good works he is a sweet singer before 
God.”’ Probably our ancestors were not gifted with 
such a keen sense of tune and time as we, for 
scarcely could we be brought to endure a discord 
in a choir because of the moral character of the 
singer. Still we agree with the author that ** the 
conduct of choristers ought to be exemplary.’ 

The first chorister school was established in 
Africa. They partook of the persecutions of the 
time, and were held in extraordinary reverence 
Victor says of them, ‘‘ They live all together, have 
their meals together, sing Psalms together, and 
together make their boast in the Lord.’ 

The next School was established at Rome. Sr. 
AUGUSTINE introduced them into England. A 
deacon named Jaconus is stated by Bepr to have 
been the first English singing-master. Their his- 
tory from that time must be sought in these pages, 
which have the additional attraction of being 
printed in the ancient style, as becomes the theme 
to which they are devoted. 


but still the question | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Facts and Speculations on the Origin and 
History of Play ing Cards. By WILLIAM 


Anprew Cuatro. London, i848. J. R. 
Smith. 
A CLOSELY-printed octavo volume of 330 
pages, devoted to the single subject of playing 
cards! By what ingenuity of expansion has 
this been contrived? Where the facts to fill 
so large a space? Whence the interest that 
could sustain a reader through the task of pe- 


rusal ? 


| that period with the game of chess, which, as has 


These questions will occur to all who chance 
to lift this volume and look into its title- “page ; | 


and yet the replies will be an ample justification | 
of the learned and laborious author. Without | 
indulging in such endless speculations as those 
s1EL and Court pE GEBELIN, 
who assume that cards were originally instruc- 
tive, and the figures and marks of the suits 
emblematic, but limiting his investigations to 
legitimate and rational objects, Mr. Cuarro 
has succeeded in producing a book that is 
really a welcome and valuable addition to the 
library, and having no small attractions for the 
mere reader for amusement. Its value has 
been much enhanced by a series of woodcuts 
and engravings, some plain, some coloured, 
exhibiting the different forms of cards 
the earliest times, and the various devices for 
the suits which have been adopted in various 
countries. Let us briefly glance at some of the 
most curious of the results of these researches. 

Man, says Mr. Cuarro, may be defined to 
be a gambling animal; seeing that gambling is 
as peculiarly a human attribute as the idea of 
property, or the art of cooking, or the use of 
tools, or any other of the distinctive character- 
istics by which philosophers have endeavoured 
to distinguish man from other animals. Thus 
the origin of playing cards is to be sought in 
our natural propensities; and, indeed, 
invention is there which historians have not 
traced backwards to father ADAM 7 But Mr. 
Cuatto is of opinion that Chess was the im- 
mediate parent of cards. He says, 

The affinity of the two games, and the similarity 
between the coat-cards and the principal pieces in 
the game of chess, have already been pointed out 
by Breitkopf; and he is so copious on the latter 
topic, that he has left but little for any of his suc- 


been previously shewn, bore so great a resemblance 
toa game of cards, Now, whatever may have been 
the origin of the name of cards, it is undeniable 
that the idea of the number four is very generally 
associated with them ; there are four suits, and in 
each suit there are four honours, reckoning the ace ; 
—to say nothing of the very old game of All Fours, 
which may have originally meant winning in each 
of the four Angas, or divisions, now represented by 
High, Low, Jack, and the Game. It is also cer- 
tain that, in this country, cards were called the 
Books of the Four Kings, long before the passage 
relating to the game of Quatuor Reges, which might 
have suggested the name, appeared in Anstis’s His- 
tory of the Garter. 

The name given to cards by the earliest French 
and German writers, who mention them, is respec- 
tively, Cartes and Karten—in Latin, Charte; but 


|as Charta signifies paper, and as cards are made of 


from | 


what | 


| thing, and so may be refe rred to the 


lense | 


cessors to do, in this respect, except to conder 
his diffuse notes ; for, as was said of William Prynne, 
his brains are generally to be found scattered about 
the margin of his works, and not in the text. 


In the early game of chess there was no 
Queen, whose place was occupied i a per- 
sonage called Pherz, or the General. But, in 
later times in France, this word Pherz was 
changed first into Fierge, and then into Vierge, 
or the Maid; and thence by an easy transition 
into Dame, in French, changed into the Quee n, 
in English. 


Now, the same change is noticeable in play- | 


ing-cards. Originally, there was no Queen; 
the original figures or coat 
being the King, the Knight, and the 
Knave. 

Playing-cards were probably first known in 
England in the reign of Epwarp I. for we 
find in the Wardrobe-rolls of that reign an en- 
try of money paid for the use of the King for 


Valet, or 


| playing at the Four Kings. 


From Sir William Jones’s account of the game 
of Chaturanga, or, more specifically, chafuraji— 
the Four Rajas, or Kings—there can scarcely be a 


| Ritual.”’ 


|} we are to 


| incarnations of 
(not court) cards| 


four, 


paper, it has generally been supposed that they re- 
ceived their name from that circumstance. But if 
a part of their original name signified the number 
whether derived from an eastern root, or from 
the Latin guarta, it can scarcely be doubted that 
they acquired the name of chart, not in conse- 
quence of their being made of paper, but because 
the Latin word which signified paper had nearly 
the same sound as another word which signified 
four,—in the same manner as Pherz, the General 
in chess, found a representative in Fierge, and sub- 
sequently became confounded with Vierge : the ideal 
change of Vierge into Dame, the wife of the king, 
followed of course, like ‘‘ wooed,—an’ married an’ 
a’.’’ It is deserving of remark, that in several old 
French works, written within fifty years of the time 
when we have pos sitive evidence of the game of cards 
being known in France, the word is sometimes 
spelled quartz or quartes, as if, in the mind of the 
writer, it was rather associated with the idea of four 
than with that of paper. The possible derivation 
of cards from quarta was suggested by Mr. Gough, 
in his Observations on the Invention of Cards, in 
the eighth volume of the ‘‘ Archzologia,’’ though 
he was of opinion that they obtained their name 
from the paper of which they were made. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,’’ says Be, ‘*it may be too bold ¢ i conjecture 
that the ‘ guar ; bade 1S qui artarum sive cartarum, 

by which (mahi explains 
cards, may be cedeal from quarta, which Du 
Cange says is used simply for the fourth part of any 
quatuor reges ; 
but as Du Cange expressly says that guarta and 
I lay no stress on this, but 


t! 





his Entymologicon] 





parla are synot 1ymous, 
leave it to the critics.’ 

To carry still further this speculation on the 
Indian origin of playing-cards,—both name and 
thing,—it is to be observed, that cards are called 
Naibi by the earliest Italian writers who mention 
them; and that they have always been called 
Naypes, or Naipes, in Spain, since the time of 
their first introduction into that country. In the 
early European cards, which have cups, swords, 
pieces of money, and clubs or maces for the marks 
of the four suits, the sword and piece of money of 
the Hindostanee cards are readily identified ; and if 
suppose that in these cards certain 
emblems of Vichnou were formerly represented— 
but which are not to be found either on the ordi- 
nary playing-cards, or on those displaying the ten 
Vichn yu—it would not be difficult 
to account for the cups, and clubs or maces ; for, 
according to Dr. Frederic Creutzer, the mace or 
war-club is frequently to be seen in one of the 
hands of Vichnou; and Count Von Hammer- 
Purgstal remarks, that ‘‘ the sword, the club, and 
the cup, are frequent emblems in the Eastern 
As the marks in European suits, cups, 








|or chalices, swords, money, and clubs, have been 


doubt that the game of the Four Kings played at | 


by Edward I. was chess, and that this name was a 
literal translation of the Indian one. Assuming 
this, then, as an established fact, we have evidence 


supposed to represent the four principal classes of 
men in a European state, to wit, churchmen ; 
swordme n, or feudal nobility ; moneyed men, mer- 
chants, or tri aders ; and club-men, workmen, or 
labourers,—it is just as easy to run a parallel in the 
four superior suits of one of the packs of Hindo- 
stanee cards, given in Plate I.; there may be found 
Taj, a crown, royalty; Soofed, silver money, mer- 


of the number four being associated in Europe at| chants; Shumsher, a sword, fighting men; se- 
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poys; and Gholam, a slave, the coolies both of] Barwick. I told her that you determined to | councillors seated at the council-table ; Titus Oates 


hill and plain. 


Mr. CHATTO collects a vast mass of evi- | 


dence to shew the time at which cards were 
probably introduced into Europe; we say pro- 
bably, because his researches have been suc- 
cessful only in raising probabilities, not in es- 
tablishing a fact. This epoch is supposed to 
be the close of the 14th century; the positive 
history dating from the year 1393. 
Immediately after their introduction they 


were made the subject of violent hostility by | 


the moralists and divines of the day, although 
the clergy were accused of being in secret the 
most determined of card-players : hence at the 
synod of Langres in 1404, the clergy were ex- 
pressly forbidden to play at cards. 
In1430a curious decreeagainst them was pro- 
mulgated byAmMApEvs VIII. Duke of Savoy; in | 
this he permits his subjects toamuse themselves | 
with certain games, provided they play only for | 
meat and drink ; “ but,’’ he adds, “ with respect | 
to cards, they are forbidden ; nevertheless, they 
are allowed to women, with whom men may 
also play, provided they play only for pins.” 
Mr. Cuatro repeats the well-known story 
of their introduction into France, in order to 
cure the melancholy mania of the monarch. 


Charles VI. of France lost his reason in conse- 
quence of a coup-de-soleil, in 1392; and during 
the remainder of his life continued insane, though 
with occasional lucid intervals. In either the same | 
or the following year, 1393, this entry occurs in 
the accounts of his treasurer, Charles Poupart, or, | 
as he is named by Monstrelet, Charbot Poupart : | 
‘*Given to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for 
three packs of cards, gilt and coloured, an 
variously ornamented, for the amusement of the | 
king, fifty-six sols of Paris.’’ Menestrier, who | 
was the first to point out this passage, concluded | 
from it that the game of cards was then first in- 
vented by Gringonneur’ for the purpose of divert- 
ing the king’s melancholy; and his account of the 
invention long passed as authentic in the politely 
Jearned world. That the game of cards was in- 
vented by Gringonneur is in the highest degree im- 
probable ; for the general tenour of the passage in | 
which they are named by Poupart implies that the 
game was then already known, though from the 
notice of the gilding and colouring of the cards, it 
may be supposed that Gringonneur had a special 
order for them, and that they were not then in 
general use. 


| 


The progress of card-playing is minutely | 
traced through all the European countries. 
In England, in the third of Epwarp IV. the 
importation of cards was prohibited. ‘They 
were a common game at the court of HENRY 
VII. even with the royal children ; for in 1503, 
his daughter Margaret, aged fourteen, was 
found playing at cards by James IV. of 
Scotland, on his first interview with her, after 
her arrival in Scotland for the purpose of 
being married to him. James was himself 
very fond of the game, as the entries in his| 
accounts shew; for there are repeated items of 
sums lost at play; one of them is of four 
French crowns given to Cupy, the English 
luter to redeem his chain of groats which he 
lost at cards! 

In the privy purse expenses of the Princess 
Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. there are 
numerous entries of money delivered to the 
princess to play at cards. Queen ELIZABETH 
was a card-player, and even her grave lord 
treasurer, Lord BuRLEIGH, appears to have 
occasionally taken a hand at Rimeéro. She not 
unfrequently lost her temper with the game, as 
appears from a letter of Sir Roperr Carey 
to his father, describing an interview thus:— 
“I stood by her Majesty as she was at cards 
in the presence-chamber. She called me to 
her, and asked me when you meant to go to| 


| begin your journey presently after Whitsun- | standing before them : inscription at the foot, ‘‘ Dr. 
itide. She grew into a great rage, beginning | Oates discovereth y° Plot to y° King and Councell.’’ 
with God’s wounds, that she would set you| The Eight: ‘‘ Coleman writeing a declaration and 

. a no mo 77 a ‘haj . 
| by the feet, and send another in your place, if letters to la Chess,’’—Pére la Chaise. The Ace: 


| you dallied with her thus, for she would not | the Pope with three cardinals and a bishop at table, 


5 . .: 9 and the devil underneath: ‘* The Plot first hatcht 
be thus dallied withall. | at Rome by the Pope and Cardinalls, &c.’’ Dta- 


|monpDS: Knave: ‘* Pickerin attempts to kill y* K. 
|in S* James Park.’ The Four: ‘* Whitebread 
| made Provintiall.” The Ace: ‘ The consult at 
|the white horse Taverne.’ Cuiuss: King: 
| ‘* Capt Bedlow examind by y* secret Comitee of the 


| In the reign of James I. cards were 


|a popular diversion, enjoyed by all classes. 
|In the reign of Cuarves I. foreign cards 


were again prohibited on the complaint of| 


|the cardmakers. During the civil wars they 


were violently denounced by the Round-| House of Commons.’ The Nine: ‘* Father Con- 
heads, and of course as eagerly supported by | nyers preaching against y° oathes of alegiance & 
the Cavaliers. With the Restoration cards | supremacy.’’ The Six: ‘‘ Capt Berry and Alder. 
regained their ascendancy, and the court of | man Brooks are offer’d 500£ to cast the plot on 


|CuHar.es II. was a focus of gambling as | the Protestants.” Spapes: Queen: ‘“ The Club 
‘well as of all other dissipations, and even | 4 y° Plow Ale house for the murther of S. E. B. 


Sunday did not deter them for; Prpys,| @odfree.” The Nine: “ S" E. B. Godfree 


“This evening, going to the Queen’s side to 
see the ladies, I did find the Queen, the 
Duchess of York, and another or two at 
cards, with the room full of ladies and great 
men, which I was amazed at to see on a Sun- 
day, having not believed it, but, contrarily, 


flatly denied the same, a little while since, to | 


my cosen Roger Pepys.” 

In this reign card-playing was so prevalent 
that some benevolent persons suggested the 
turning the passion for them to profitable ac- 
count by making the game instructive. Ac- 


| cordingly there was invented a pack of 


HISTORICAL CARDS, 


At 1679 there was published a pack of cards, 
containing, to the advertisement, ‘‘ An History of 


jall the Popish Plots that have been in England, 


beginning with those in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
and ending with the last damnable plot against his 
Majesty Charles II. with the manner of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey’s murder, &c. Allexcellently engraved 


| on copper-plates, with very large descriptions under 


each card. The like not extant. Sold by Randal 
Taylor, near Stationers’ Hall, and by most book- 
sellers, price One Shilling each pack.””’ Ina “ puff 
collusive,’ forming a kind of postscript to this an- 
nouncement, approbation of these cards is thus in- 
directly made a test of stanch Protestantism :— 
‘* Some persons who care not what they say, and to 
whom lying is as necessary as eating, have endea- 
voured to asperse this pack by a malicious libel, 
intimating that it did not answer what is proposed. 


| The contrary is evident. Aspersers of this pack 


plainly shew themselves popishly affected.’’ Such 
a pack of cards as that announced in the advertise- 
ment referred to—‘‘ containing an history of all the 
popish plots that have been in England, beginning 
with those in Queen Elizabeth’s time’’—I have never 
seen; and from the objection which was made to it 
at the time, namely, that ‘‘ it did not answer what 


was proposed,’’ I am inclined to think that it was the | 


same pack as that which relates entirely to the 
pretended Popish plot of 1678, and the murder 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. A pack of the 


latter now before me appears to have been pub- | 


lished about 1680, and certainly subsequent to 
the 18th of July, 1679; as on the Four of Clubs 
is represented the trial of Sir George Wakeman and 


three Benedictine monks, who on that day were | 
arraigned at the Old Bailey on an indictment of high | 
| treason for conspiring to poison the king. The 


complete pack consists of fifty-two cards; and each 
contains a subject, neatly engraved, either relating 
to the plot or the trial and punishment of the con- 
spirators, with a brief explanation at the foot. At 


the top are the marks of the suit; and the value of | 


the low cards, from one to ten, is expressed in Ro- 
man numerals, The suits of Hearts, Diamonds, and 


Clubs consist chiefly of illustrations of the pre- | 


tended plot, as detailed in the evidence of Titus 


| Oates and Captain Bedloe; while the suit of Clubs 


|in his diary, has the following memorandum: | 87angled, Girald going to stab him.” The Five: 


| ‘* The body of S" E. B. G. carry’d to Primrose 
| hill on a horse.” 


As we advance to more recent times the re- 
cord becomes less interesting, for its attraction 
| lies in the peeps such anecdotes afford us into 
the manners and customs of former days. 
Into these we will not follow the ingenious 
author, but conclude with a passage or two 
from his minute description of the various 
kinds of cards and their devices, and the uses 
made of them in popular superstitions. As 
thus :— 


In some parts of the country, the Deuce, though 
lower in value, is considered to be a more fortunate 
card than the Tray; and ‘‘ There’s luck in the 
Deuce, but none in the Tray,’’ is a frequent ex- 
pression amongst old card-players, who like to 
enliven the game with an occasional remark as they 
lay down a card. In Northumberland, the Four of 
Hearts at Whist is sometimes called ‘‘ Hob Colling- 
wood,”’ and is considered by old ladies an unlucky 
card. As far as memory can trace, according to 
Captain Chamier, in his novel entitled the Arethusa, 
the Four of Clubs has been called by sailors the 
‘*devil’s bedpost.’? In Northamptonshire, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, 
(p. 141,) the Queen of Clubs is called ‘* Queen 
Bess,’’ and the Four of Spades ‘‘ Ned Stokes.’’ 
In various parts of Ireland, but more particularly 
in the county of Kilkenny, the Six of Hearts is 
known by the name of ‘‘ Grace’s card;’’ and it is 
said to have acquired that name from the following 
circumstance. A gentleman of the name of Grace, 
being solicited, with promises of royal favour, to 
| espouse the cause of William ITI. gave the following 
| answer, written on the back of the Six of Hearts, to 
an emissary of Marshal Schomberg’s, who had been 
commissioned to make the proposal to him :— 
‘Tell your master I despise his offer; and that 
honour and conscience are dearer to a gentleman 
than all the wealth and titles a prince can bestow.”’ 
The Nine of Diamonds is frequently called the 
‘Curse of Scotland;’’ and the common tradition is 
that it obtained its name in consequence of the 
Duke of Cumberland having written his sanguinary 
orders for military execution, after the battle of 
| Culloden, on the back of a Nine of Diamonds. 
This card, however, appears to have been known in 
the North as the ‘‘ Curse of Scotland”? many years 
before the battle of Culloden. 





These are some of the oldest kinds of cards: 


| Having now given such an account of the so- 
called Tarocchi cards as may enable the reader to 
| determine for himself, both with respect to their 
original use, and their relation to playing-cards 
| proper, I shall now proceed to notice some of the 
principal varieties of numeral cards; that is, of 
cards consisting of four suits, and each suit con- 
taining a certain number of coat-cards, together 
with eight or ten lower cards, having their numeral 


relates entirely to the murder of Sir Edmundbury | value designated by the marks of the suit to which 
Godfrey. An idea of the whole pack may be formed | they belong. The oldest specimens of undoubted 
from the following description of a few of the cards | playing-cards are either stencilled or engraved on 
of each suit ;—Hearts: King: the King and privy | wood; and of a date which, looking at the 
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style of their execution, the drawing, and the 
costume of the figures, cannot fairly be supposed 
to be later than 1440. Amongst the earliest are 


the stencilled cards preserved in the print-room of | 


Jof the Aymer de Valence monument ; the organ|only here, where it was created; a 


the British Museum, and previously described at | 


page 89. In these the coat-cards appear to have 
been a King, a Chevalier, and a Fante, Footman, 
or Knave; without any Queen. The marks of 
three of the suits are Hearts, Bells, and Acorns ; 
the mark of the fourth suit does not occur,—as the 
specimens preserved are far short of a complete 
pack,—but it is highly probable that it was Leaves, 
called Griin by the Germans, as in the old pack 
formerly belonging to Mr. Stukeley, and described 
by Mr. Gough in the eighth volume of the ‘‘ Ar- 
cheeologia.”’ 


No lover of cards should omit to place this 
curious, interesting, and valuable volume upon 
his book-shelf. 





ART. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Stpney Cooper is commissioned by her Ma- 
jesty to execute a picture of some of the farming- 
stock at Osborne,—whence he has returned, having 





inspected the animals for the purpose.——The | 


Nelson column now rapidly approaches completion. 
——The anniversary meeting of the Spitalfields 
School of Design was held last week. The report 
stated that several of the pupils had been engaged 
by the silk manufacturers as draughtsmen and de- 





placed on one side, and the great west window made 
visible from the choir. By these alterations one 
thousand additional seats have been obtained. The 
windows in the south transept and Poet’s-corner 
have been filled with stained glass, in an early and 
good style. The great upper light is a marygold 
window, of exquisite shape; beneath is an open 
arcade, with three double lights, and beneath that is 
a row of six lights. Allare filled with stained glass. 
and each compartment is complete in itself. The 
colours are rich. The dean and chapter are about to 
restore to the places from which they were stolen two 
emblazoned bronze escutcheons from the tomb of 
Edward III. and a bronze wreath from the tomb of 
Henry VII. These have been returned by the re- 
penting individuals, or executors of parties that 


| must have torn them with heavy tools from these 


royal monuments. Another penitent pilferer has 
lately sent to the dean a slice taken some years ago 
from the royal coronation-chair. 

——— 


Practical Essays on various branches of the 
Fine Arts ; to which is added a critical in- 
quiry into the principles and practice of the 
late Sir David Wilkie. By Joun Burnerv, 
F.R.S. London, 1848. Bogue. 

Tuese Essays originally appeared in a peri- 

odical, now out of print, and with some addi- 

tions they are reprinted in a collective shape 
and form a very instructive and interesting re- 


| view of the present state and prospects of Art 


signers.——Artists have found occasion to com- | 


plain of the preference given to foreigners in the 
late case of appointing a secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Fine Arts. Signor Bezzi, an Italian, 
has received the appointment. Many native artists 
fully competent to the duties would gladly have ac- 


in England. The subjects treated of in suc- 
cessive chapters are Historical Painting, Por- 
trait Painting, Fancy subjects, and Familiar Life, 
the distinctive characteristics of Oil and Water- 
colour Painting, and the comparative merits of 


| Line Engraving and Mezzotinto. 


cepted the office. ——A number of the friends and | 


admirers of the Hero of Trafalgar have set on foot 
a subscription for the purpose of purchasing a series 
of eight pictures, by Westall and West, represent- 
ing important events in the life of Admiral Lord 
Nelson; including that portrait of himself for 
which he sat to Abbot—and to whose strong like- 
ness Lady Nelson testifies in a letter quoted by Mr. 
M‘Arthur, and also by Sir Harris Nicolas. These 
pictures are the property of the executors of the 
late Mr. M‘Arthur,—and the sum demanded for 
their purchase is 500/.——The King of Prussia has 
presented to Mr. Joseph Bonomi and Mr. James 
Wild magnificent gold rings, with appropriate de- 
vice, in remembrance of thcir services as mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s mission to Egypt under 
Dr. Lepsius, in 1842 and 1845 inclusive.—— 
It appears from a parliamentary document that the 
Board of Trade have made the two following rules 
in reference to future art-unions:—‘‘ Rule 1. In 
the annual distribution of prizes for the year 1849, 
1850, and 1851 respectively, a certain proportion of 
the prizes distributed shall consist of pictures, 
drawings, sculptures, or other works of art, pre- 
viously selected by a committee appointed in such a 
manner as a general meeting of the members of the 
society shall decide ; or, in default of such appoint- 
ment, by the committee of management for the time 
being, or a sub-committee thereof; and in the dis- 
tribution for the year 1852, and in all subsequent 
distributions, the whole of the prizes distributed 
shall consist of works previously selected in manner 
aforesaid. Rule 2. The proportion of prizes to be 
previously selected in the years 1849, 1850, and 
1851, and the mode of distributing the prizes so 
selected in those or any subsequent years, shall be 
decided by a general meeting of the members of 
the society, to be holden at least three months be- 
fore the annual distribution for the year 1849, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Trade, or of 
any other committee of the Privy Council, to which 
the consideration of art-unions may at any time be 
referred.’’ The Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster deserve very great praise for the recent 
alterations in the Abbey. The north transept is 
Open to the south, and the south to the north. Then 
the old stalls and seats have been removed ; new | 


canopies erected, carrying on the style and character | 








The state of historical painting in England 
is not flourishing. ‘The present exhibition of 
the Academy sufliciently proves this. Of the 
fourteen hundred pictures there collected, there 
are not twenty that belong to the historical 
class, and of these not four are worth a second 
inspection. Practically this school of Art is 
extinct among us, and spite of the promise 
given by the cartoons exhibited at Westmin- 
ster Hall, we fear there is no prospect of its 
early revival. The cause, however, 1s not from 
lack of ability in our artists, but lack of 
patronage in the public. An historical picture 
of the highest class may be admired by every 
body and praised in every review and yet remain 
unsold, and artists, like other men requiring 
to live bytheir labours, must produce that which 
will find buyers; they cannot subsist upon 
fame alone. 

Otherwise it is with portrait painting. 
enjoys an enormous amount of patronage, and 
it flourishes accordingly. Nor can we share 
the opinions of the critics who rate modern 
painters so far below the old masters in this 
branch of art. If none equals VANDYKE, it 
must in fairness be admitted that many of our 
modern artists need not shrink from the com- 
parison, and if we refer to the state of portrait 
painting on the continent, we shall have cause 
for hearty congratulation upon its condition at 
home. Such sign-boards as are seen in Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, and admired too, 
would not be admitted here even into the gal- 
lery of the rejected. 

And, in fancy subjects and familiar life, the 
English school maintains a decided pre-emi- 
nence over all modern schools, and, as we 
are inclined to think, over any of the ancients. 
Witkie and Wesster, IFriru, Les tir, 
Mac ise, the LANDSEERS, MunREApy, and 
a crowd of others, form a school peculiarly 
English which other countries attempt in vain 
to emulate. 


In water-colour, also, we have taken the} 


lead so decidedly that it may be said to exist 


That 


nd the rapid 
| progress it has made towards excellence forms 
| an era in the history of art, nor as yet is there 
any symptom of its having attained perfec- 
tion. 

With so much already accomplished, and 
|such prospects opening, it is a national re- 
| proach that wealthy England does not possess 
a gallery devoted entirely to the productions 
of the English school. The foundations of 
such a collection have been broadly laid by 
ithe noble gift of Mr. VERNON, and doubtless 
| many other patriotic gentlemen would follow 
his example, were a repository erected that 
should be worthy of the genius it is to en- 
shrine, and of the civilisation of the people for 
|whom and by whom it should be built. On 
ithe continent, almost every town has a better 
+ gallery than the British Empire can boast. We 
|are confident that to money expended in en- 
|terprises such as these, which are for the 
| benefit of the whole people, the most radical 
| €conomist would offer no objection, and that a 
| vote of a sum for such a building would be 
unanimously given with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the public. Nor should the duty of 
Parliament end with the provision of a suitable 
gallery that shall be really national in its 
structure and in its contents, but a sum of two 
or three thousand pounds should be devoted 
annually to the purchase of the two or three 
best pictures in the exhibition, to which the 
public should have the first title, at a liberal 
price, and which should be placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery to serve as an historical and 
chronological record of the progress of British 
Art. 

Mr. Burnetr joins in earnest condemna- 
tion of the present insufficient supply of the 
growing taste for Art among our population, 
visible in the vast increase of numbers seen at 
the Gallery, and in the various classes of 
people who go there to gratify a taste which 
exists in almost every mind, but which needs 
cultivation and exercise for its full develop- 
ment. 

To the lovers of Art Mr. Burnert’s volume 
will yield many valuable suggestions. 
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The Art Union Journal, for June.—The en- 
gravings in this number are Mac uise’s ‘‘ Nymph 
at the Waterfall,’”’ by F. Bacon, a charming pic- 
ture presented by the artist to his friend Cuares 
Dickens: the ‘‘ Statue of Prince Alfred,” and ‘‘ The 
Golden Age,”’ after a picture by E. Maenvs, re- 
markable as an engraving for the extraordinary 
effect of light, and to which certainly we never be- 
fore saw aught approaching in brilliancy. A col- 
lection of original designs for manufactures must 
tend much to the improvement of taste both among 
producers and the public. The greater portion of 
the present number is occupied with an elaborate 
criticism upon the various galleries now open. All 
the intelligence relating to the progress of art is 
here collected, and, independently of its interest to 
the reader, the engravings are worth a great deal 
more than the cost of the number. 

Finden’s Illustrated Edition of Byron's Tales 
and Poems. Part I. London. Orr and Co.—For a 
long time there has not appeared so attractive a 
publication as this, of which the first part is before 
us. It contains ‘‘ The Giaour,’’ beautifully 
printed, and illustrated by HENRY Warren, the 
famous painter in water-colours. The engravings 
are in the first style of art, and chiefly by the Fin- 
DENS, and WriGuT has contributed a charming 
fancy portrait of Zuleika. 

Atlas to Alison’s History of Europe, Part XIV. 
(Blackwood and Co). contains maps of the battles of 
Wagram, Salamanca, Lutzen, and Leipsic, and of 
the Siege of Salamanca. It will be a necessary 
accompaniment to all study of modern history. 
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MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
MADEMOISELLE Linp intends shortly to give a 
concert in aid of the funds of the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton. The musical doings in 
Paris are few, insignificant, and unprofitable.—— 
Massol the celebrated vocalist, has arrived in Lon- 
don. He performed in Frencl operas some years ago 
at Drury-lane.——M. Jullien’s career at the Surrey 
Gardens has opened very successfully. He is, we 
hear, preparing a new set of quadrilles likely to | 
be very attractive and to become popular.—-—A | 
new batch of Ethiopean serenaders, under the no- | 
menclature of Bigg’s Virginian Harmonists, are 
performing at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Han- 
over-square.——A new French dramatic company 
has appeared at Drury-lane. 
nessed their first appearance. English actors mus- 
tered in the body of the house and effectually 
drowned the voices of those who took part in| 
Monte Christo, which was announced to extend 
over two night’s acting!——The morning per- | 
formances at the Royal Italian Opera have not 
been successful. 





} 
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Mr. AND Mrs. SeGuiIn’s ANNUAL CONCERT was 
held on Tuesday, the 30th ult. at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, which were crowded to excess by 
the friends and admirers of those justly popular 
vocalists. The selections were most attractive, and 
the programme presented the names of Dorus 
Gras, Miss Bircu, the Misses Pyne, Miss 
Do.tny, and Madame F. Lasiacue, and the 
Distins, the Cuarrertons, Mr. Sims REEVEs, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Nosxe, and the ever-amusing 
Joun Parry. The themes were judiciously chosen, 
variety being consulted, and a fair sprinkling of 


pleasing Englis music was mingled with the more 
difficult productions of Italy and Germany. Per- 
haps the most beautiful of the whole was Men- 
DELSSOHN’S ‘* Autumn Song,’’ a quartet, sung by 
Miss Bircn, Miss Dotsy, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
W. H. Seeuin. It is full of sentiment, and 
thoroughly original. Mr. Sims Reeves displayed 
his full rich voice to great advantage in ‘‘ Love in 
her eyes.’’ Mr. and Mrs. Seauin sung Mozart’s 
‘* Crudel perché’’ with inimitable spirit. The 
Distins, on their Sax Horns, made miraculons 
music of Donizetri’s ‘* Per sempre sotterra ;”’ 
and Mr. CHATTERTON’s Fantasia on the harp was 
rapturously applauded. But, perhaps, the audi- 
ence were more interested in CHARLES HALLE’s 
performance on the pianoforte than in any other 
of the enjoyments of the evening. He is certainly 
second only to THALBERG in expression, and ¢ 
him in rapidity and distinctness. Miss Dor 
sung ‘* Spring,’’ and ‘‘ The Savoyard ”’ as she only 
can, for no other person can give such character to 
the ballad as she. But if we were thus to note all 
that deserves commendation we should copy the 
entire programme, and we therefore conclude with 
hearty congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. SeGuin 
upon the numerous company of patrons who had 
assembled to greet them. 

Mr. S. J. Nosir’s Concert was held at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on the evening of Monday, 
the 5th instant, and attracted a crowded and 
fashionable audience. The programme was rich in 
promise, nor did the performance disappoint the 
expectations it had excited. Beginning with the 
ladies, as by politeness bound, we were treated with 
** Non mi dire,’ from Don Giovanni, by Miss 
Bircu; with ‘‘ Farewell, if ever fondest prayer,”’ 
and one other, by Miss Dotpy, who excels all 
living singers in the ballad, because she has more} 
feeling than any other. The Misses WILiiAms, 
whose voices harmonise so marvellously, favoured 
us with ‘‘ The Swiss Maidens,’’ and one other duet, 
and Miss Bassano, who is improving fast, was 
twice heard with great applause. Of the gentle- 
men, foremost in attraction was the ever-amusin 
Joun Parry, who has given to comic singin 
an original character of his own. Mr. Sims 
REEVES was in the full richness of his voice, and 
sung with exquisite skill and taste the scena ‘‘ Fra 
Poco’, in Lucia di Lammermoor. But the great- 
est triumphs of the evening were achieved by Mr. | 
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| prefacing them with a short account of their origin, | i 
prefac : cir origins | Among the most attractive of the contents of the 


forte were astonishing—such freedom and delicacy 


| of touch we have heard only from Lizr or THAat- 
|peRG. He is manifestly a master of his art. Mr. 


Cuatrerton’s harp was enthusiastically ap- 


'plauded. Nor should we forget to name the plea- 


sure we found in the fine execution by Mr. W. H. 
Seguin of Haypn’s ‘ With joy the impatient 
husbandman,”’ and Mr. Henry Pui.uips’s pow- 


lerful recitative and air ‘‘ O ruddier than the 


cherry.” 

Mr. Witson’s Sones or Scortanp.—The 
Music Hall, in Store-street, is filled every Monday 
evening, through a considerable portion of the year, 


yopular names, or promises of scraps from 
po} I 


will, for the whole evening, sing to them the simple 


songs and ballads of one country. And the visi-] y-_ 17g: 
hoary demiert exneeustbl:- Gul aaa ane: seek ated. | Wood’s Edition of the 
ors depart unwearied, and come again, night after | 


night,and so proclaim the triumph of the natural over 
an artificial taste. Mr. Wixson has studied the mu- 


| sic of Scotland, not merely as an artist, but as an 


historian and antiquarian. He has sought after 
every relic of its national airs with the zeal of 
an enthusiast, and these he sings with exquisite | 
taste and feeling—acting them, as it were—and | 


and explanations of the meaning of obscure | 
or provincial phrases, so that we are enabled | 
thoroughly to appreciate the intrinsic excellence | 
of these national melodies. In the pathetic and | 
the humorous Mr. Wixson is equally admir- | 
able: he can summon the tear or the smile at | 
his pleasure, simply because he feels what hej 
is expressing, and his tears are as genuine red, 
those of his audience. As we shall largely avail | 
ourselves of the season-ticket with which he has} 
presented us to indulge the ear with his melodies 
and the mind with the memories they recal, we shall 
have frequent occasion to comment on particular 
parts of his performances. Having so many claims 
upon our space at this moment, when the musical 
world is in its full summer, we merely conclude by 
recommending to our readers who may be sated 
with artificial music to try a little natural music, if 
only by way of variety. They may not have courage 
to confess it, but we believe that in their hearts 
they will prefer the latter,—certainly they will 
listen with more attention while there, and depart 
with less fatigue. 

Herr Lenscuow’s Concert.—A most attrac- 
tive and unique concert took place at Crosby Hall 
on the 5th. Herr Lenscuow’s German band, 
of twenty-four performers, delighted a crowded 
company with the performance in perfection of a 
variety of the finest music of Srrauss, LANNER, 
MENDELSSOHN, and Lasirzky. We trust that 
Herr Lenscuow will be induced to emigrate to 
the West, for sure we are that when the worth of 
his band is known it will have ‘‘a run.’’ Itisa 
delightful relief from the monotony of chamber 
concerts, echoes of one another. 

Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—Exeter Hall was 
thronged on Friday last to hear ‘‘ the Creation ’’ 
performed for the benefit of the funds of the Early 
Closing Association. Miss Biren, the Misses 


WitiramMs, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Purtiips, and} 


Mr. Lerrier, by whom it was sustained, will suf- 
fice to shew what a treat the audience enjoyed. 
Mr. Henry Wytpe’s ANNUAL Concert was 





| Nose himself, whose performances on the piano-|ing geniuses of the Muse of Tune, than a caterer 


| for the momentary gratification and satisfaction of 
| the untutored musical appetite. His success is the 
best proof that there is room for his efforts, and 
that if great achievements be the result of the select 
and careful manner in which he proceeds, these 
achievements will be prized unto their worth. A 
symphony for a grand orchestra in F major, and 
selections from a Mass (the ‘‘ Benedictus’’ and 
‘Agnus Dei’’), were well received on Tuesday, 
| though we cannot help fancying that if the sym- 
|phony were briefer it would gain force. Mr. 
| Wyipr’s performance in the andante and rondo 
was repeatedly applauded, as a work of so much 


{with an assembly allured by no programme of | difficulty deserved to be. There were numerous 


overtures and other selections from the works of 


| operas, which are more fashionable than popular, | master-composers. The band was a very good one, 
Monday night wit- | but by a modest announcement that one man alone | and numbered upwards of seventy performers. 


—@—- 
Songs of Scotland. 
Edited by G. F.Granam. Nos. XV.and XVI. 
Edinburgh : Wood and Co. 
Tuts most acceptable collection of the Songs of 
| Scotland is not merely a contribution to the 
Musical Library. Every song is accompanied with 





| notes, illustrative of its origin and history. It is 


carefully set with a pianoforte accompaniment by 
Dun, Munir, or SuRENNE, and beautifully printed. 


two new numbers are ‘* Jock of Hazeldean,’’ 

‘‘ Kelvin Grove,” ‘‘ Roy’s Wife,”’ ‘‘ Willie brewed 

a Peck o’ Maut,’’ ‘‘ The Smiling Spring,’’ ‘‘ Jessie, 

the Flower o’ Dunblane,” ‘‘ My ain Fireside,’’ 

&e. &e. 

—»— 

Eileen O’ More. 
Music by Greorce J. O. ALLMANN. 
Lewis and Johnson. 

THe words and music of this Irish Ballad are 

equally appropriate and pleasing. The air is sweet 

and could scarcely fail to command an encore 
wherever heard. 


Poetry by JosepH OLIVER. 
London : 





THE DRAMA AND PUSLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM. — PARIS. — In 
addition te the numerous attractions of this Esta- 
blishment, now exhibiting (Day and Evening), a new 
GRAND PANORAMA of PARIS by MOONLIGHT, as 
seen from a balloon suspended over the Gardens of the 
Tuileries, comprising 46,000 square feet, produced under the 
direction of Mr. William Bradwell, and painted by Mr, Dan- 
son, from drawings taken expressly in 1546. Open from 10 
till 6, and from 7 till 11. Music from 2 till 5, and during 
the evening. Admission, 2s.; Children and Schools half- 
price. Caverns, ls. 
N R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CON- 
} CERT, under the immediate patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Keut, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge.— 
Mr. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that his 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 
place in the Great CONCERI ROOM of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, on MONDAY, JUNE 26, on which occasion the 
eminent artistes of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and all available 
talent, both vocal and instrumental, will be engaged to 
render it worthy of the distiaguished patronage it has hitherto 
enjoyed. Full particulars will be duly announced. Boxes, 
stalls, and pit tickets (for which an immediate application is 
solicited) may be had at the principal musicsellers and li- 
| braries, and of M. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square. 


—>— 





Tur theatrical season has been the dullest that has 





given at Exeter Hall on the 5th instant. We 


have rarely been present at a more satisfactory | 
musical medley. ‘Taste, variety, talent, and ori- | 


been known for many years. When people are poor 
| they first deny themselves pleasures, and the theatre 
}is a luxury to which only spare cash is devoted. 
| Hence a general falling off in the receipts, and the 


ee eee oe . ake = auetiine’s A : -s 
ginality alike contributed to make the evening’s | complaints we hear on all sides of the declining con- 


performances more than acceptable. ‘The chief 


dition of the drama. It will revive again with re- 


attractions were the vocalists — Madame THIL- | turning prosperity. 


LON, Misses Dotpy, Misses Pyne and Bas- 


| The HAYMARKET THEATRE is drawing crowds 


sano, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Wuitwortn, Cra-| just now, to welcome the return of Mr. and Mrs. 


BATTA, and others. To our critical longing, by no 
means the least gratifying portion were Mr. 
Wy Lpe’s own performances, and his own musical 
compositions. Mr. Wytpe’s instrumentation is 
very remarkable for taste and clearness of execu- 
tion. And we may remark by the way, that, asa 
composer, he eschews ephemeralities; that he is 
rather a follower in the track of the great and last- 


|'CuarR.Les KEAN in The Wife’s Secret. This is for- 
| tunate, for its recent adventures in novelty bave not 
| been so successful as usual. An attempt was made 
a few nights since with a comedy entitled Omens and 
| Coincidences, in three acts, which, although not con- 
| demned, could scarcely be said to have succeeded, 
|The plot is thus described by one of the morning 
papers: —Mr. FARREN plays an old gentleman 
who is eaten up with nervous fears—has a vast hor- 
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ror of odd numbers, shivers at a sneeze, sees danger | Lift up the waxen lids from thy shut eyes, 


in a coincidence, believes in astrology, is of immov- 
able faith in omens and prognostics, and pays 20/. for 
a child’s caul to preserve him during the perils of an 
excursion up the river. This venerable martyr to 


hypochondriacal terrors is waited upon by KEELEY, | 


formerly a college ‘‘ gyp,”’ and now an eavesdrop- 


ping, cunning, and pragmatical valet. Mrs. NIs- 
BETT is the widow of a certain deceased colonel, 
whose conversation is in military metaphor, and 
whose animal spirits are inexhaustible. Mrs. GLo- 


VER is employed in a part sorely unworthy of her—a | 


female philosopher of sepulchral voice, stored with 
Malthusian statistics, and sublimely contemptuous 
of the world at large. A boarding-house mistress, 
full of busy importance, and endued with a vague 
sense of the poetical, finds a characteristic represen- 
tative in Mrs. HumBy; and a conniving, conse- 
quential, matter-of-fact maid, comes prescriptively 
into the hands of Mrs. Keetry. Besides Mr. Til- 
bury, a worthy whose ideas of mundane felicity 
rest upon good eating in general and pigeon pies 
in particular, there are several subordinate indi- 
viduals—such as a penniless railway adventurer, a 
mysterious orphan, an heroic lover, and a sheriff’s 
officer, respectively personated by Mr. WIGAN, Miss 
HarpinG, Mr. VANDENHOFF, and Mr. RoGeErs. 
These persons are thrown together in the boarding- 
house over which Mrs. Humsy rules. The first act 
is taken up with the arrangements for a contemplated 
pic-nic on an ait in the Thames ; the second, with the 
practical accomplishment of the excursion, and the 
farcical casualties of damaged viands, interrupted 
flirtations, after-dinner speeches, and thunder and 
lightning incident thereto. 
occupied with the tribulations of the nervous man, 
who fancies he has killed his servant, and is not to be 
persuaded that he sees aught but his ghost when he 
brings him in the boot-jack. Occasion is also taken 
to clear up the mystery which shrouds the identity of 
the sentimental young lady, but the dramatic ma- 
chinery is obscure, and its purpose only a matter of 
inference. The piece was saved by the excellence of 
the acting. KEELEY was excessively droll, and was 
greeted with shouts of laughter, and Mrs. NisBetr 
was as lively and cheerful as ever. 

St. James’s THEATRE.—M. Hovpin has in- 
troduced some novelties. He repeats the per; 
performance of the Mysterious Lady at the Egyptian 
Hall by the help of his son, who sits bliod-folded upon 
the stage, and instantly describes any article shewn 
to the father by any visitor in any part of the house, 
even to the inscriptions upon seals, or numbers 
written upon a slate. Another miracle is this :—He 
places his boy upon a table, and covers him with a 
sort of cone, at which he discharges a pistol, it falls 
and the boy is gone, vanished we know not how or 
where, and in a moment he appears in one of the 
boxes ! 

PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—Madame THILLON suf- 
fices to fill this pleasant theatre every evening. The 
Crown Diamonds is as popular as on its first intro- 
duction, and repetition only seems to attract the more. 
A new feature on this stage is, a sort of ballet very 
nicely got up, in which Madame AurioL dances 
delightfully. 

Nelson’s celebrated statue of ‘‘ Venus Attiring.” 
has been added to the works of art at the Royal 
Colosseunt, which is daily crowded by visitors to the 
new panorama of ‘‘ Paris by Moonlight.”’ 


Per ae 
icxing 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
ECHO WITH THE DAFFODILS. 
BY MRS. LORAINE. 
Upon the forest bed, 
Like pale refiections from an amber moon, 
The chilly shining daffodils were spread,— 
And music, that was not an earthly tune, 
Low, broken, piercing, shook them like a breeze— 
Like human passion—with such words as these :— 
I have been wandering through the hollow woods, 
And walking in the moonlight on the floads, 
Repeating their divine monotony, 
And I am weary with the thought of thee ! 
By sedgy pool and river never mute, 
Through the cold lilies floating on the brink, 
Winding the thin sound with an airy link 
When the wind swept the long reeds like a lute, 
Watching the wilding fountain and clear brook, 
From which thy shadow used to look; 
Thy shadow looked, so near divine, 
So lov’d that it was thine. 
Wake up, wake up Narcissus! on the brow 
Of the high mountain peak the morning shines, 
The bee is on the rose and in the vines, 


The third act is chiefly | 





And shew the violet’s deeper, bluer dyes. 
| Shake down the sunshine of thy yellow hair, 
| Tangled with sleep, and wet with odorous heats, 
Oh let me kiss them up—along the air 

The hungry bee swims down upon her sweets. 
Waken !—Thou canst not. Thou hast ceased to be, 
And I am weary with the thought of thee, 
And all the passion of all things hath fled, 
Except despair that thou art dead. 
And my despair is joy to me, 
For it is filled with thee. 


} 


But thou art here among the shining flowers, 
These are the perfumed clusters of thy locks— 
No more thy image from the fountain mocks, 

Thou art come back to glad the forest bowers. 

Is it a dream ?—such dreams are sorrow’s rest, 

Here will I lie and dream it is thy breast ! 

| For I am weary with the thought of thee, 

And with the summer sounds upon the hills— 
May some deep odorous trance my slumber be, 
Lost in the fold of sweet-souled daffodils. 

| I will forget the moaning woods—the sound 

Of rivers, and the murmurs underground 

In caverns fathoms down—nor give the words 

Of lovers back from my ‘£olian chords, 

But sleep for ever here.—Hark! in the north 

A thousand whispering voices call me forth, 

| There is no rest for those who love in vain, 

| Their life is but a dying pain; 

Joy is a shadow on a stream, 

A shadow and a dream. 


<+—— 
SONNET. 
| BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


WE are sometimes happy at we know not what ! 
Our hopes trip on before, our fears behind 

Lag, at a pace so tardy that we find 

| No memory of them; whilst before us, that 

| Which we have dee 


| Looks like the 


med the unattainable, 

apple dangling in the wind 

| From the near bough. O heartof mine, how flat 
Hath been life’s wine to thee, that now so well 
Worketh upon thee, making all around 

A facile footing for my mounting tread ! 


And why is this? No green roof o’er my head— 
t of ground 








No safe and certain health—no foot 

On all the earth, where I can freely tell 

That aught is mine save Hope, upspringing from the 
dead! 
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Births, fHlarriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

Givpite1, Madame Theodore, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the Theatres Royal Drury-lane and Covent-garden, 
on the 5th inst. at her residence, 2, Charlotte-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 

Lauper, Sir Thomas Dick, author of Lochander, The Wolfe 
of Badenoch, and many other very popular literary pro- 
ductions, recently, in Scotland. 

Montcomery, Charlotte Helen Elizabeth, only child of 
the Rey. Robert Montgomery, on the 8th inst. aged five 
weeks, 

Rosser, William Henry, esq. F.S.A. on the 27th inst. at 
his residence, Claremont-square, Pentonville, aged 57. 

SALMON, Lieutenant-General George, R.A. on the Ist inst. 
at his residence, 27, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, in his 
85th year. 

YANIEWicz, M, some twenty years since noted as a sound 
and classical violin player, recently, in the country. 





gland apa S’S INK; for Reporters and 

Rapid Writers, and for Manuscript Writing generally. 
—This Ink, which flows from and follows every movement of 
the Pen in the most remarkable manner, will lessen 
amazingly the labour of writing. The slightest contact of 
the pen with the paper is sufficient. It writes immediately 
black, and gives a strongly legible character to the writing, 
which will render it particularly serviceable to Clergymen 
and others for manuscripts. 

To find the advantages of this Ink, choose a hard, stiff, 
and well-sized paper, and it will be found a most agreeable 
working Ink. On soft, spongy, and absorbent papers it is 
apt to write too coarse to be agreeable. 


Also, 
IMPORTANT to PROFESSIONAL GENTLE. 
MEN and to BANKERS, and as an Elegant Present to a 
Lady, and most convenient Pocket Appendage.—To all those 


who find a difficulty in the use of steel pens, and who wish | 


to avoid the loss of time occasioned by the frequent mend- 


ing of quills, STEPHENS’S PERPETUAL PEN, made of | 
gold, with points which never wear or alter, offers a most | 


convenient substitute, as ink which oxidizes and lingers in 
the steel pen flows from this with precisely the same rapidity 
as from a quill, and the pen never requires mending. Price 
12s. It may be used with a common holder. 
pointed Silver Pencil-case with leads, 20s. 


With an Ever- | 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE !—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
(INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Persisting Headaches, Heartburn, 
Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
| nience, pain, or expense, by 

DU BARRY and CO.’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. 

(The only Food which, unlike that mischievous substance 
called Arrow Root, does not turn acid upon, or distend, a 
weak stomach, and a 3d. meal of which, saves four times the 
value in other Food; hence effecting a saving instead of 
causing an expense), 


** Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 
Britain, 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

**The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabica) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

Letter from Mr. Serjeant-at-law Wilkins :— 

**8, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 
** Dec. 21, 1847. 

‘My pear Sir,—I have taken the Arabica Revalenta for 
the last six weeks twice a day, ‘and have great pleasure in 
bearing witness to its efficacy. For years before I had re- | 
course to this excellent food, I had been tormented more or | 
less by dyspepsia. I am now enjoying perfect digestion and 
all the consequent advantages, 

“Tam, my dear sir, your truly obliged friend, 
‘ ** CHaRLESs WILKINS, S.L. 

** A Monsieur Du Barry,” 

* Dear Sir, ** 50, Holborn, 22nd Dec. 1847. 
| ‘*Thave much pleasure in informing you that I have 
| derived considerable benefit from the use of the Revalenta 

** A, G. Harris (Optician).” 

‘* Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 

‘* For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
| plorable condition of health, having been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 

‘* Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 





| Arabica. 


| for medical aid, his disorder being an affection oF 


Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCo, 
8, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe, London. 

In canisters of 1b, at 4s. 6d., 4lb. at 11s., 10lb. at 228, ; 
super refined quality, 13lb. 11s., 4lb, 22s., and 8lb, 33s, 
| suitably packed for all climates. 
| Canisters forwarded by them, on receipt of Post-Office 
| order, carriage free to any Railroad Station connected with 
London, at the rate of 1s. for carriage; and at 2s. to any 
Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London by 
steam or sailing vessels, 

*,* Tne Trave Surpuiep. 

A Popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,” 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,”’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy; 


or 2s. Court Copy. 
presen THROUGHOUT the GLOBE.— 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
DISORDER OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78, King- 
street, Sydney, New South Wales, the 30th of September, 

1847. 

To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that Stuart A. Donaldson, esq. an eminent mer- 
chant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of this town, 
called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your medi- 
cines to the amount of FourtrEen Pounps, to be forwarded 
to his sheep stations in New England. He stated that one 
of his overseers had come to Sydney some time previously 
the liver 
and kidneys—that he had placed the man for three months 
under the care of one of the best surgeons, without any good 
resulting from the treatment; the man then in despair used 
your Pills and Ointment, and much to his own and Mr, 
Donaldson’s astonishment, was completely restored to his 
health by their means. Now this surprising cure was 
effected in about ten days. 

(Signed) J. K. HEYDON. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HOLLOWAY, 
244, Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by most all 
respectable Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines throughout 
the civilized world, at the following prices :—1s. I 4d., 2. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a consider- 
able saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients in every dis- 








| prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank | 


Prepared and sold by the proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS, | you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invalable ali- | 


54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London. 
On application by letter, this Pen will be sent per post to 
any part of the kingdom. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c. 


CURABLE. 
D* WILLIAM MOORE ELLIOTT, 


M.R.C.S. Limerick, having been for many years en- 


gaged investigating into the causes of Consumption, Bron- | 
chitis, Asthma, and the different Diseases of the Chest and | 


lungs, and the proper treatment for their removal; in- 
forms these persons labouring under Consumption (even 
when both Lungs are diseased), or any of the above diseases, 
that he is at length able to undertake their PERFECT 
CURING. 

Dr. E. will Ge happy to advise those parents whose chil- 
dren have a tendenty to Palmonary Diseases, as to the pro- 
per course necessary to be adopted for their prevention. 

Persons applying, will require in every case to be as mi- 
nute as possible in describing the disease. 

Consultation-fee, half-a-guinea. 

William-street, Limerick. 


~ ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
'_ Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues ef the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 


OWLANDS’ TOILET ARTICLES, each 

of infallible attributes) ROWLANDS’ MACAS. 

SAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for creating 
and sustaining luxuriant Tresses)s ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR isa preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving 
and beautifying the Skin and Complexion; and ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, is invaluable for 





its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and | 


Gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our gracious Queen, 
and the several sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 
confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these 
creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with 
perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS.—Some 
are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The Only Genuine of each bears the name of ‘‘ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” posse that of the article on the Wrapper or 
Label. Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by every respectable chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
kingdom, 


ment to my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to | 
diet, &c. | 
‘*T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Tuomas Minster.” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
‘« 3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847, 
IT can with confidence recommend it. 
** James SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 95th Reg.” 
‘*91, Broad-street, Golden-square London, 
** Nov. 20, 1847, 
| (Details of nineteen years’ dyspepsia, with its conse- 
| quent horrors in infinite variety, and the effects of three 
weeks’ diet on Revalenta Food) I humbly and sincerely | 
| thank God, and yourselves as His instruments, &c. 
“ ISABELLA GRELLIERE.”’ 
*€ 31, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
** January 2, 1848. 

“The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. “ Jonn Mackay.” 

* Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

‘*T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 

** Yours, dear sir, very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Cuartes Kerr. 
** A Monsieur Du Barry.’”’ (Of Great Harwood.) 
** 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 
** T have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
it. ** AnrnuR MACARTHUR.” 
* Stirling, Jan. 31, 1848. 
“ Dear Sir,—The Revalenta Arabica has been of immense 
service to me, ‘© WILLIAM STEWART.” 
*< 79, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1848. | 
‘Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- | 


0 





toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and | 

which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, | 
&e. &e. 

“ High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1843. | 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—It is now three ‘weeks since I tried your | 

* Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had | 

the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

“ AnTHONY KITCHEN.” 

‘* Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848. 





‘¢ GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through | 


| the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 


am much better, although I have taken it only four or five | 


days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend- 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
have been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 

“ Ropert Woopsine, Builder, &c.”’ 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA. 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly ; 
Abbiss and Co. 60, Gracechurch-street ; Moore, 109, Strand ; 
W. Delatouche, 147, Oxford-street.— New York: New- 
bould and Hoppin, 12, Tontine-buildings, Wall-street, 





|} in style and variety. 


lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- | 


“Tuomas WALLS.’’ | 


| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken | 


** Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ | 


order are affixed to each Box. 


~ TO THE CARPET TRADE. ‘ 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 





| beg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
| Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 


found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 


| against parties who 4re selling an inferior description of 


goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 

urchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 
both ends of the piece, * Royat Victoria CARPETING, 
Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre, 

The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside, 





DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 
J HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 

perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 

and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R, J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 

of King George the First, a.p. 1720. 

Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION.—Established by Royal Charter in the Reign 
7, Royal Exchange, 


Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, 
the Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which 
| they pay the expenses of carrying on this department, thus 
giving to the public all the benefits derived from Mutual 
Assurance, and all the security afforded by an old and 
opulent Corporation. 

Fire Insurances on every description of Property at Mode- 
rate Rates, and Marine Insurance at the Current Premiums. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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